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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


We presume that our Anglo-Caledo- 
nian readers are all of them tolerably 
acquainted with the composition and 
character of that venerable ecclesiastical 
court— the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland; but without im- 
pugning the extent or accuracy of their 

nowledge, we may be pardoned, if not 
commended, for our attempt to refresh 
their memories by a short sketch of the 
fountain-head of Scottish church dis- 
cipline. We may also observe, that 
another reason for our present descrip- 
tive article is an anxiety to inform our 
purely English readers respecting a 
subject on which many of them are 
profoundly ignorant. In fact, the want 
of information of many respectable 
English persons on all subjects con- 
nected with Scotland is proverbial. A 
young Scottish church ecclesiastic was 
once asked by an English independent 
to what dissenting interest he belonged ; 
and another was interrogated as. to the 
reason that the Scottish church had re- 
cently become universally voluntaries ; 
and a third was once asked if the Gene- 
ral Assembly was a joint-stock com- 
pany. If these are admitted to be ex- 
treme cases, there is yet vast ignorance 
in England respecting Scottish institu- 
tions, which deserves some attempts, 
at least, on our part, to dispel it. In 
order to give our readers an explicit 
and intelligible view of the General 
Assembly, we must allude to the in- 
ferior, or subordinate courts, 
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KIRK SESSION. 


This consists of the minister of the 
parish, who is ex-officio moderator, and 
two or more elders, according to the 
extent and exigencies of the parish. 
The elders are laymen, solemnly set 
apart to their sacred office by the mi- 
nister of the congregation, and consti- 
tute assessors and fellow-labourers with 
him as far as their office warrants. The 
session has the power to administer, 
according to the laws, the ecclesias- 
tical discipline—to cite witnesses—to 
examine upon oath, and to inflict spi- 
ritual censures. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than this part of the consti- 
tution of the church, which supplies, it 
may be, a young and comparatively 
inexperienced clergyman with aged and 
Christian supporters and advisers in 
his pastoral intercourse, with whom he 
can take sweet counsel in the prose- 
cution of the work of his hands. The 
elders are a link between the clergy 
and the laity of the most important 
kind, for want of which Protestant 
churches not so scripturally constituted 
have suffered in many respects. Some 
of these elders are noblemen and highly- 
connected commoners, and some of 
them are lawyers, merchants, and 
tradesmen ; and all are, or ought to be, 
men of some information and piety. 


PRESBYTERY. 
The next court superior to the kirk 
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session is the Presbytery, of which 
there are sixty-nine in Scotland. This 
court is composed of the ministers of 
all the churches within its diocese or 
bounds, who are ex-oflicio members, 
and of an elder from every kirk session, 
who is elected at the end of every six 
or every twelve months. The presby- 
tery has power to review and confirm, 
or reverse, as it may see fit, the decisions 
of the session. It exercises an episcopal 
superintendence over the clergy of the 
district, ordains to the holy ministry, 
and institutes to all ecclesiastical offices. 
In ordination, it may be observed, the 
clerical members alone lay on hands. 
All presentations to benefices must be 
laid before the presbytery ; candidates 
for licence, and for the holy ministry, 
are examined by it. The presbytery 
has also a civil jurisdiction in all that 
relates to the building or repairing of 
churches or parsonage-houses (Scottice 
manuses). A clergyman, chosen an- 
nually from its members, is moderator, 
which is a position of temporary supe- 
riority of order essential to the unity, 
the decisions, and the dignity of the 
court. In the earlier days of our 
church, the moderator was elected for 
life, and thereby became a perpetual su- 
perior, or arch-presbyter ; and some ad- 
mirers and strenuous advocates of the 
presbyterial polity are of opinion, that 
the church would be substantially 
benefited by the revival of this primi- 
tive usage. The judgments of the 
presbytery are subject to the review of 


THE SYNOD. 


This court, the right title of which is 
“THE VERY REVEREND,” is composed 
of all the ministers and elders of the 
yresbyteries subject to it and within its 
tes It is heid twice a year, in the 
majority of instances, though in remote 
and thinly-peopled districts it sits only 
once. There are now fifteen synods in 
the Scottish Church, and the average 
number of presbyteries in every synod 
must therefore be four, or thereabouts. 
This court can review, and confirm or 
reverse, the decisions of the presbytery. 
It can also originate questions, and carry 
oyertures to the General Assembly. _ It 
can give authoritative injunctions to its 
members, or to the presbyteries under 
its jurisdiction ; but all its findings are 
subject to the review of that noble ec- 
clesiastical court— 


THE VENERABLE THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

This body is composed of so many 
clergymen and elders from every pres- 
bytery, and representatives, clerical or 
lay, as may be preferred from each 
university and royal borough. The 
king, or his commissioner, who is 
always a nobleman, occupies the throne 
during every meeting. The moderator- 
ship of the assembly is the highest 
dignity our church confers. This chair 
is always occupied by a clergyman, 
whose status and learning have arrested 
the notice of his co-presby ters, and whose 
official designation is ‘‘ The Very Re- 
verend.” Its other officers are, the 
ecclesiastical clerk of the church, the 
conjunct depute clerks, the procurator, 
and cashier. The assembly is the final 
court of review; it hears all appeals 
from the inferior courts, and confirms 
or reverses them. It has power to go 
beyond the record in any case, and to 
redress wrongs or administer the disci- 
pline of the church. In this court is 
reposed the eprscopate of all Scotland. 
Its decisions are all final; it enacts 
laws, and repeals others ; but to prevent 
the danger arising from rash or prema- 
ture legislation, it is guided by the 
celebrated Barrier Act, passed in 1697, 
which requires that any alteration in 
the laws of the church be not only 
passed by the assembly, but also trans- 
mitted to all the presbyteries of the 
church, who must again transmit it to 
the assembly for its reconsideration and 
final decision. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the constitution of the 
established church of Scotland — no- 
thing more scriptural and simple ; and, 
as experience has demonstrated, no 
church in Christendom so fitted to ele- 
vate and enlighten a country. The pres- 
byterian church government, of which, 
unfortunately, English people are 
strangely ignorant, occupies a sort of 
intermediate position between the ultra 
prelacy of Laud and a wild indepen- 
dency. We agree with the church of 
England, in which there is prevailing 
more and more every day a modified 
and subdued episcopacy, which is look- 
ing to diocesan synods and the convo- 
cation, (and most wisely looking,) for 
the concentration of the vast powers 
and resources of that church, that an 
episcopacy is of divine origin ; or, to 
express our meaning in plainer terms, 
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that the responsibility of each minister 
to a tribunal above him, and not toa 
tribunal below, is part and parcel of the 
constitution of the Christian church. 
The church of England affirms that 
the superior tribunal is the bishop, or a 
sbyter invested with the episcopacy. 

he church of Scotland affirms that 
the superior tribunal is the presbytery, 
or assembled presbyters of the bounds 
or diocese. We agree also with the 
church of England, in holding that 
three presbyters, at least, are necessary 
to constitute valid ordination; that a 
confession of faith is necessary; that a 
liturgy is also important, though ours 
(vide “ Directory for Public Worship”) 
is merely a model, and the church of 
England’s a form of words; that an 
established church—and this, in these 
days, is a most important coincidence— 
is a most scriptural and expedient in- 
stitution. Between the two churches 
there are many points of identity ; and 
wetrust that the ministerial communion, 
which was reciprocated by both before 
the days of Laud and the Act of Uni- 
formity, and which is still, to a great ex- 
tent, kept up in Ireland, will be renewed. 
The 23rd Article of the church of Eng- 
land, which, according to Bishop Bur- 
net, was worded expressly to admit to 
the English pulpits the ministers of 
the reformed churches ‘not in all re- 
spects ordered as those of England, is 
the doctrine of the Anglican church 
on this point. The church of Scot- 
land differs in almost every respect 
from the discipline of the Independents, 
Baptists, and other dissenters. These 
are Christians without a church; indi- 
vidually, no doubt, good men, but 
most certainly in a state of insubordi- 
nation and irregularity, such as neither 
the Holy Scriptures nor the primitive 
usage warrant. In theory, the Inde- 
pendents have no creed or symbol ; 
the members of the congregation or- 
dain and depose their ministers; and 
this scheme, grafted on the voluntary 
system, brings it to pass that their 
ministers, if men of unattractive preach- 
ing powers, and therefore unpopular, 
must be the veriest slaves of the dea- 
cons—whom Mr. James, of Birming- 
ham, pronounces to be the worst lord 
bishops of all—and the congregation 
together ; or if the minister be popular 
and eloquent, he must then be, what 
he can venture to be, the Jord and 


tyrant of the flock. We do not blame 
the good men who are placed in these 
circumstances ; we reprobate the sys- 
tem. In this article we have certainly 
wandered away somewhat from our 
text; but we conceive that the distinc- 
tive excelleacy of the constitution of 
the church of Scotland would be more 
clearly appreciated, if placed in juxta- 
position with other polities. 

The assembly which has just closed 
its proceedings has been a very im- 
portant one. It has now recognised 
the Synod of Ulster, the ministers of 
which may now officiate in our pulpits, 
though they cannot hold benefices. It 
has given just a friendly nod to the 
synod recently formed in the midland 
districts of England, and to the various 
Scottish presbyteries in London and 
elsewhere. The individual members of 
these bodies in England are regular 
clergymen of the church of Scotland ; 
but the presbyteries and synods, though 
binding on us as spiritual bodies, and, 
as such, not to be denied by the mother 
church, have never been formally re- 
cognised. The venerable assembly 
turned a deaf ear to these entreaties 
for full representation in that court, 
but condescendingly sent its kind love 
and its best wishes across the Tweed, 
allowing us to put any construction on 
the courtesy our wisdom or’ feelings 
might dictate. The advocacy of the 
“ Thistle” has made no impression ; 
but we, the clergy, and elders, and 
members of the Scottish churches in 
England, intend to remain as affec- 
tionate, and faithful, and respectful, as 
if our ministers were likely to be made 
moderators of the Assembly, and deans 
of the chapel royal. 

In drawing to a close our observa- 
tions on this subject, we must subjoin 
a few extracts from the clear and able 
address of the Very Rev. Dr. M‘Leod, 
the present moderator, at the close of 
the Assembly. . 

‘The Moperator then addressed 
the House as follows :— 

“ Ricut Reverenp anv Ricuar 
HonovuraBLe,— 

** You have brought the business of 
this General Assembly of our National 
Church to a conclusion ; and you are 
about to return to the ordinary duties 
of your several stations. You have 
had under your consideration’ mat- 
ters of deep moment to the good order 
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of the church, and to the interests of 
religion in the land. You have decided 
in many of the important causes which 
have come before you, and others you 
have referred to your commission. 

‘* Previous to my addressing a few 
observations to you at the close of our 
proceedings, in conformity to imme- 
morial practice, I beg leave to return 
to you my most grateful thanks for the 
honour you did me in unanimously 
choosing me for your moderator. 

“Though well aware of many de- 
fects in myself, from inexperience in 
the forms of this deliberative assembly, 
and from other causes, of the effects of 
which no man is more sensible than 
myself, I yet agreed with willingness 
to be put in nomination; because I 
esteem the distinction to which you 
have raised me as the highest honour in 
my life; and I entertained a hope, in 
which I have not been disappointed, 
that the same kindness and indulgence 
which raised me to this situation, would 
not be denied in aiding me to discharge 
its duties. My aim has been to con- 
duct myself impartially towards all—to 
act faithfully in the office, and to suffer 
no feeling to influence me, except the 
desire that the dignity of the chair 
might not be compromised through 
my insufficiency. If in any degree I 
have accomplished this object, I owe 
my success to your countenance and 
kind support, and I shall retire with a 
grateful remembrance of them indelibly 
imprinted on my heart. 

*‘It would be unbecoming in me to 
express an opinion on the judgments 
which you have passed, or on the legis- 
lative measures which you have enacted. 
But I do most cordially congratulate 
you on the mutual forbearance and 
good temper by which your conduct 
has been so eminently distinguished. 

‘‘ Permit me also to congratulate 
you, and I do so with all my heart, on 
the cheering and delightful reports 
which have been submitted to you, of 
the progress of those schemes in which 
the church has been so energeti- 
cally and successfully engaged for the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, at home and abroad, by her 
schools and missionary operations ; and 
for that additional scheme which they 
have this day embarked in. 

“No aspect of a church can be 
more pleasing than its educational 


missionary character ; for the more that 
a church is devoted to missionary pur- 
poses, the more is she strengthened, 
and purified, and elevated, and blessed. 
Our church has of late years bestirred 
herself, and is putting forth her own 
energies and resources for the educa- 
tion of her children at home—for pro- 
viding church accommodation and pas- 
toral superintendence for the hapless 
outcasts of her rapidly increasing po- 
pulation; and while she is thus as a 
refreshing fountain to our own beloved 
land, she would also, in the strength of 
the Lord, send forth her superabound- 
ing waters to enrich, and beautify, 
and render fruitful the barren sands of 
distant and heathen climes. 

“From these Christian exertions I 
doubt not many blessings will be re- 
flected on ourselves, The time devoted 
to the discussion of those interesting 
subjects gives an elevation and moral 
dignity to the proceedings of our As- 
sembly. Surely I may be permitted 
to observe, that the more our minds 
are directed towards such objects, the 
more will our own edification, unity, 
and ce be promoted. Our zeal 
will te: quickened—concentration of 
energy and prayer will follow—and 
Christian harmony will more largely 
prevail. 

“In a church like ours many differ- 
ences of opinion must occasionally occur 
to mar our unanimity ; we require some 
great common cause to bring us closely 
together; and it is when we are occu- 
pied in the discussion of those noble 
schemes, that individual interests and 
party contentions are forgotten. 

* The hours devoted by us to, these 
objects, are hours to be had in remem- 
brance. The altar of devotion was 
erected in every heart—gratitude to 
God provided the incense—charity per- 
vaded every bosom—and peace, like a 
guardian angel hovering over the bliss- 
ful scene, proclaimed how good and 
how pleasant a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity. 

“ Suffer me also to congratulate you 
on the kindly disposition evinced by the 
Assembly towards her children ome s0- 
journ in other lands, especially on the 
renewed communion with the Presby- 
terian Synod of Ulster, a church which 
has been well denominated our elder 
daughter separated from us in early 
youth—a church which has suffered 
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along with us in the afflictions of for- 
mer days, and which, if I may be 
pardoned for expressing an opinion 
founded on a delightful acquaintance 
with her members, possesses within 
her bosom as many holy and devoted 
ministers, in proportion to her numbers, 
as are to be found in any church on 
earth ; and at the same time, a people 
as enthusiastically attached to the doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship of the 
church of their fathers as are to be 
found in the most favoured districts of 
our own land. 

“© My Reverenp FatHers AND 
BRETHREN,— 

‘¢ As ambassadors of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, we are entrusted with the most 
important mission that can be com- 
mitted to man; and our responsibility 
for the faithful execution of this trust 
is awful in proportion as the Master 
whom we serve is exalted; and the 
interests which we are engaged to pro- 
mote are unspeakably valuable. This 
consideration, viewed in the abstract, 
might seem calculated to overwhelm 
our minds, and to unfit us for exertion 
in the business of our calling; but 
taken in connexion with the nature of 
the object for which we labour, and the 
1 oma aids promised to enable us to 
abour with success, it becomes a 
powerful stimulus to exertion, and a 
most animating motive to induce us to 
be constant, in season and out of sea- 
son, in the duties of our high profes- 
sion. 

“It would be assuming too much in 
me, and I know it would be unneces- 
sary, to enter into anything like argu- 
ment to establish the importance of 
the clerical functions, The very men- 
tion of the subject is sufficient to 
awaken the zeal and to kindle the ar- 
dour of a rightly constituted mind. 
To instruct men in the knowledge of 
God—to call their attention to their 
lost condition, and to point to them 
the way of deliverance—to set before 
them their duty, and to teach them how 
they may acceptably > it—to put 
them in possession of all that can pro- 
duce true contentment and peace in 
this world, and fit them for happiness 
in the world to come, are considera- 
tions before which all others sink into 
insignificance. All that is solemn, all 
that is truly valuable and interesting, 


is comprehended in our vocation. Our 
commission is the same with that given 
by the Head. of the Church. to, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles :—* I send thee 
to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that. they 
may receive forgiveness of sins and 
inheritance among them that are sanc- 
tified by faith that is in me.’ 

“The end of every other officer,’ 
saith a holy father of our church, ‘is 
the attainment of some temporal good.’ 
This alone produces eternal felicity. 
The importance of every other office, 
therefore, falls as far short of this as 
three score and ten years fall short of 
eternity. But, my reverend fathers and 
brethren, holy and important. as. the 
office of the ministry is—high and. in- 
teresting as is the position which. all 
faithful ministers hold in a Christian 
land, still they labour not without op- 
position. It is not without much rea- 
son that we are required to be watchful 
and circumspect in all things; to take 
heed to ourselves, and to be wise as 
serpents as well as harmless as doves. 
The nature of our calling indisputably 
requires us to be so at all times and 
under all circumstances. Take what 
view we please of the office, and let the 
state of society be what it may, the 
exercise of the clerical functions calls 
for consummate prudence; even the 
wisdom which is from above is indis- 
pensably necessary to make us acquit 
ourselves properly in so important a 
station. ; 

“Change of time or circumstances 
cannot vary the essential sacredness of 
ministerial obligation ; but, at the same 
time, it must be admitted that a diver- 
sity of seasons and circumstances may 
render necessary different degrees of 
exertion and endurance on the part of 
the ministers of the gospel. It is in- 
dispensably necessary for them to un- 
derstand the extent of those require- 
ments, and no small proof of their 
faithfulness to endeavour to meet them. 

** And need I remind you, reverend 
fathers and brethren, that we live in 
eventful times; that we have fallen 
upon days of peculiar excitement and 
activity; days in which men have be- 
come restless under all old institutions ; 
so that whatever is old is suspected or 
derided, and everything that 1s new is 
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hailed with satisfaction and delight. 
Is it to be denied that a spirit of infi- 
delity, and of open disregard to God's 
word and ordinances, pervades the 
land? Is not the spirit of the age 
characterized by a spurious and impos- 
ing liberality, which teaches that ei- 
ther there is no error in religion, or 
that there is no difference in error? 
Intellectual illumination is the boast of 
our day ; and all doctrines in seeming 
opposition to its proud dogmata are 
denounced as the offspring of narrow- 
minded ignorance and bigotry. Hu- 
man reason, and its feeble comprehen- 
sion, is made the warrant of religious 
opinions; human will, the measure of 
the law of God; and human know- 
ledge, the standard of truth. Hence 
attachment to any peculiar doctrine or 
creed is represented as opposed to the 
liberal spirit of true religion ; a worldly 
and time-serving expediency is made 
the standard of right; the utility and 
value of our most venerated and ad- 
mirable institutions are judged of by 
the principles of a miserable political 
economy ; while the most vital and im- 
portant doctrines of revelation are held 
to be matters merely of theological 
controversy, respecting which the mu- 
tual misapprehensions of contending 
parties are perfectly harmless. 

*¢ When truth itself is thus assailed, 
it need not surprise us that the means 
by which, under God, truth is chiefly 
maintained in the land, should be 
assailed also. Hence the furious as- 
saults which have of late years been 
made against the Protestant Established 
Churches in the kingdom, because, as 
we truly conceive, they are considered 
to be the most formidable _ barriers 
against Deism under the colour of 
philosophy, of licentiousness under the 
colour of liberty, and of anarchy under 
the mask of equality. A bitterness of 
spirit, a recklessness of principle, cha- 
racterize this hostility unparalleled in 
any period of our history. The hos- 
tility is not against any one particular 
form of establishment, but against all. 
This tide of opposition has set in all its 
violence against our own beloved Zion ; 
the beacon fires have been lighted ; 
the trumpets of assault have for some 
time past been sounded, and an anoma- 
lous combination of foes, from very 
opposite quarters, has, as if by one con- 





sent, been advancing for the destruction 
of her bulwarks and palaces. This 
combination is marshalled and led on 
by persons of whom very different 
things might be expected ; even by men 


professing to be the ministers of that: 


religion which is from above, which is 
pure, peaceable, and gentle, and easy 
to be entreated—-whose forefathers were 
nourished in the bosom of our church, 
but whose descendants forget that all 
which they enjoy of Christian liberty 
and enlightened theology has, under 
the blessing of God, been transmitted 
to them by that very church in the 
anticipated downfall of which they are 
already disposed to raise their note of 
triumph. 

“ Surely then, under such circum- 
stances, much wisdom is needed by the 
church. Perhaps at no period of her 
history did she stand more in need of 
the guidance of the Spirit—the control 
of her Great King; together with in- 
creased zeal, assiduity, and devoted- 
hess, on the part of her office-bearers. 

“¢ We, reverend fathers and brethren, 
are especially called upon to combat 
the peculiar errors of the day in which 
we live, by a clear, honest, uncompro- 
mising preaching of the fundamental 
principles of God’s word, to vindicate 
the gospel committed to us from the 
corruptions of men, to preserve it in its 
purity, to unfurl its standard to the 
world, to hold forth its light for the 
exposure of error, as well as for the 
exhibition of truth, and thus preserve 
our hearers from the calamities of which 
they are in danger, from the spirit of 
error that is in the world. 

“Let our solemn responsibility in 
this matter sink deep into our minds ; 
and let the vow made to the church, 
our country, and our God, when we 
entered the ministry, be remembered, by 
a faithful application of them to our 
own consciences. 

“And together with the full and 
faithful preaching of these truths, on 
the reception of which, salvation and all 
its blessings in time and eternity de- 
pend, let us endeavour to maintain the 
personal influence of the Christian mi- 
nistry on each and every member of 
the flock committed to our charge. 

“Let each minister in his own de- 
partment, feeling the additional weight 
of obligation laid upon him by the pe- 
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culiar circumstances of the times, be 
aroused to increased assiduity in the 
discharge of his own special duties. 
Let habits, even long-formed, of a na- 
ture unfavourable to exertion, and to 
* the animating hope of our calling, yield 
to the necessity of which we speak ; or, 
if that be always an unworthy motive, 
let us at least yield to the demands, 
now so well understood and so ably 
exemplified, of pastoral duty. While 
we would thus exhort the aged fathers, 
we would call upon the younger 
brethren to advance under the excite- 
ment of existing circumstances with the 
vigour of expanding zeal, and all the 
consciousness of new achievement in 
their high and holy career. It cannot 
be too deeply impressed upon our re- 
collection, that in the personal zeal and 
laborious efficiency of the clergy con- 
sists our best security, under God, for 
the prosperity of our church. ‘I know 
my sheep and am known of mine,’ 
ought, doubtless, after the example of 
him who gave his life for the sheep, to 
be the constant aim of every inferior 
shepherd. The care of souls, it has 
been well observed, is not an undefined 
or uncertain thing. The universal 
church is the spouse of Christ, but that 
of each individual minister is his own 
parish. The grand matter is to act 
upon the principle, that the highest 
possible degree of personal interest is 
due to each member of the flock. True 
it is, that in our great cities and manu- 
facturing districts this desirable ac- 
quaintance with the flock cannot be 
obtained. The discharge of the pastoral 
duties in populous parishes, according 
to the promptings of a truly Christian 
charity, far excecds the physical abili- 
ties of the strongest and most devoted 
minister. It is matter of thankfulness 
that arrangements are in progress for 
the subdivision of such parishes, and 
the extension of church accommodatiou 
and pastoral superintendence of the 
poor. But while we pray and exert 
ourselves for the accomplishment of 
this noble scheme, let each individual 
minister cultivate his own portion of 
the vineyard, and do all he can, by the 
best combination of means which pru- 
dence can suggest, to pervade the dis- 
trict over which he is placed, and thus 
to bring in all, even the most depraved, 
under an influence, which, if they will 
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not yield to, they, at least, cannot 
despise. This is the way to meet the 
exigencies of the times, and effectually 
to defend the church. It may be given 
to few to stand forward in the field of 
warfare, to engage in conflicts, and 
gather trophies of success on the arena 
of public contention. Superiority of 
talent, of learning, and of eloquence, 
can be the distinction but of a few of 
the more gifted sons of the church ; 
but the exercise of industry, of self- 
denial, the devotion of time, the watch- 
ing unto prayer, may, by the grace of 
God, be the characteristic of us all; so 
that the humblest among us in point 
of talent may advance the great cause 
by a steady, unwearied, intrepid dis- 
charge of the several duties assigned 
him. The ministry which the church 
of Scotland and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the times demand, is a la- 
borious ministry. Let parish after 
parish tell of its multiplied attendances 
on word and doctrine ; of weekly visits 
from house to house ; and of watchful 
superintendence of souls. I must also 
here remind you that the education of 
the greater portion of our youth is 
placed under your guardianship. Let 
parochial ministers, then, see well to 
it, that the instruction given in schools 
degenerate not into the form of know- 
ledge. Let it be their endeavour to 
give a spiritual direction to education. 
Let it be applied to the confirmation 
of right principles and rigid habits, that 
so the young may be trained to know 
not only the letter of the scriptures, but 
to know and to feel their spirit, that 
through them they may be led to seek 
God early, that so they may find Him ; 
to view Christianity not merely asa 
system of opinions and abstract doc- 
trines, but a sanctifying power, bringing 
every thought and affection unto the 
obedience of Christ; that, influenced 
by its constraining motives, they may 
learn, with contentment and willingness, 
to discharge the duties of that station 
in society which God may have as- 
signed to them; knowing that every 
situation in life and all circumstances 
afford opportunities of cultivating the 
dispositions, forming the habits, and 
fostering the virtues which make them 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints in light. It is as immortal 
beings that our people should be edu- 
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cated ; and while I trust and firmly 
believe that no church, holding en- 
lightened Protestant principles, will 
ever attempt to arrest the progress of 
knowledge and of truth, from whatever 
department of science they may come, 
but will rather rejoice in their advance- 
ment, let it. be our special care to give 
to our people that Bible and Christian 
education which will sanctify all know- 
ledge, by directing it to its legitimate 
end—the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of his kingdom. This is the only 
preservative from the poison of vice and 
infidelity—the only mode of establish- 
ing that righteousness which exalteth a 
nation. There is none of our minis- 
terial duties more important than this— 
none more hopeful as a means of pre- 
paring a way for the Lord—none to 
which the peculiar opinions of the age 
regarding education compel me more 
earnestly to call your attention. The 
great bulwarks of the happy consti- 
tution with which our nation is fa- 
voured—those powerful guards which, 
by the blessing of the Almighty, have 
eae seen us amid so many dangers— 

ave been the moral and religious prin- 
ciples of the great mass of the people. 
The efforts of the enemies of order have 
been to undermine those principles ; 
let it be our study to ‘establish, 
strengthen, and settle them.’ Let us 
endeavour to lead people to walk in 
the light of revealed truth—let us che- 
rish in their minds a spirit of submis- 
sion to the constituted authorities of 
the country. Let us plead the cause 
of virtue, of social order, of sound phi- 
lanthropy and Christian morality, in 
our respective parishes. We are fur- 
nished with opportunities, let us use 
them, animating our people, and walk- 
ing before them in the paths of righte- 
ousness and holiness, which terminate 
in glory. Rev. Fathers and Brethren, 
what a solemn, responsible, and ele- 
vated position do the faithful ministers 
of the gospel occupy in the land !— 
standard-bearers in the army of the 
living God, and messengers of life and 
salvation to a world lying in sin! It 
is then for us surely to stand in our 
high places, to lift up the banner of the 
cross, and, if we expect others to rally 
under it, we ourselves must fight the 
good fight of faith. A godly clergy, it 
has been well observed, is a breathing 
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altar, whence a spirit of vital sanctity is 
diffused through the whole temple. 
What manner of men, then, ought we 
to be in all holy conversation and god- 
liness!_ We do occupy a conspicuous 
ean eye of the world is upon us. 

ext to a personal application at the 
throne of Grace, and a firm reliance on 
that Providence which has so often 
averted from our church perils the most 
imminent, let me exhort you to put 
your adversaries to rebuke by such ir- 
reproachable conduct, by such Christian 
temper and spirit in private life, and in 
conducting public business in the in- 
ferior church courts, as shall render 
ineffectual every effort to deprive you 
of that stronghold upon public opinion 
which you now possess, and which, 
while you possess, will be a shield 
against a host of foes. But while I 
would thus exhort, let it never be for- 
gotten that it is the Spirit of the Lord 
who alone can bless our exertions, and 
enable us to carry on our work success- 
fully. Without His aid human esta- 
blishments are vain—sacred ordinances 
are as dry and empty channels, and 
ministers as nothing. The Spirit of 
the Lord is the grand agent. t us, 
therefore, in the diligent use of all ap- 
pointed means, depend on His aid, and 
seek larger communications of His 
grace to ourselves and the church at 
large. Take heed, then, to yourselves— 
feed the flock over which the Lord hath 
made you overseers—watch for souls-— 
preach the word—be instant, in season 
and out of season; and let it be your 
care to manifest to your people, that 
their temporal and eternal good is the 
object of your solicitude and care, and 
that to train them up for heaven is the 
chief aim of all your duties, and the 
constant endeavour of your lives. 
Brethren, let us not fear for our church, 
There are, unquestionably, some mo- 
tives for fear ; but, thanks be unto God, 
there are abundant promises of help 
and consolation. We know, as resting 
upon a divine foundation, our church 
cannot be shaken by the power of man. 
As far as she isa human establishment, 
she may be abandoned and deprived 
of the protection of the state—she may 
be weakened by her own divisious— 
betrayed by the indiscreet zeal of her 
friends and the violence of party con- 
tentions, and laid prostrate before her 

















enemies ; but notwithstanding all this, 
when the purposes of her trial shall be 
fully accomplished, the efforts of the 
adversary shall be defeated ; for greater 
is He who is for, than all they who are 
against her. The record of our church 
is.on high; and in the hearts and 
affections of Scotsmen a deathless mo~- 
nument exists, which the lapse of time 
cannot destroy. Amidst the strife of 
contending parties in the political 
world, and amidst the outbreakings of 
infidelity and sin, let us ever keep our 
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eye on the walls of our beloved Jeru- 
salem ; let us repair every breach,~ 
strengthen ev bulwark, and with 
combined energies, with unwearied and 
unflinching spirit, and with a holy con- 
fidence in and a devout dependence on 
God, let us be up and doing: That 
Lord who was with our chureh of old, 


and guarded her through every fiery 
trial, will not now forsake her. In 
their faithful contendings he sustained 
our fathers, and the like grace he will 
measure to their sons.” 





“ Tax not of the Scotch, of whom 
you know nothing,” said Milton to 
Salmasius. But the sturdy and highly 
gifted republican was wielding his pen 
in defence of the general principle 
of liberty of conscience, against a syco- 
phant, whose aim it was to bind the 
very soul of man to the chariot wheels 
of the most unreasoning and degrading 
superstition. We therefore reverse the 
saying, both in the spirit of it and in 
the order of its parts. We address 
ourselves to those who love, not that 
absurd libertinism, often the most ab- 
ject of all slaveries, which seeks to rebel 
against the wisest and most salutary 
laws, divine or human, moral or social, 
—but that liberty, according to the 
statutes of Heaven, and the wisest, 
longest tried, and most approved regu- 
lations of human institution, whose aim 
is to promote all that is good, and re- 
press everything evil. In this spirit, 
and with this intention, we say, 
“* Know the Scotch, that ye may talk 
of them, and that your talking of them 
= be profitable, and not idle words.” 

tis matter of general and frequent 
remark, that Scotchmen are to be found 
in almost every country, and that “ a 
Scotchman thrives in every soil in 
which you can plant him, whether 
under the intense heat of the tropics, or 
the chilling cold of the polar zones,” 
This remark has been so often repeated 
by parties who could have no interest 
in the matter, and who could not, from 
their total ignorance of each other, be 
held as in any way following in the 
track or the rut which the first one 
left, that it is impossible to come to 
any other conclusion than that it is well 
founded. 


Jury, 1836. 
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This being the case, it becomes an 
inquiry of no secondary importance to 
ascertain to what peculiarities in the 
Scottish character this very general suc- 
cess and prosperity of Scotchmen, in 
every region of the world, is owing. 
Those who do not take enlarged or en- 
lightened views of effects, in endeavour- 
ing to ascertain their causes, have some- 
times said that this is the result of some 
sort of circumvention on the part of 
Scotchmen ; and the assertion of those 
ignorant persons has been taken up by 
the thoughtless, until a “ cunning,” or, 
as it is there vernacularly expressed, 
though with almost exactly the same 
meaning, a “ cannie Scotchman,” has 
become a sort of generic epithet for the 
whole nation. Inas far as the etymo- 
logy is concerned, the epithet is cor- 
rect, for the word “ cannie” is really 
only a ose pronunciation of the 
word ‘‘ kenning,” that is, being pos- 
sessed of knowledge and discernment. 
The word has, however, some how or 
other, been perverted from its original 
etymology ; and as “ kenning” has be- 
come absolute in the English language 
as expressive of that kind of knowing by 
the exercise of which a man is entitled 
to rise in the world fairly and honour- 
ably, while “ cunning,” the bad sense 
of the word, or that which relates to 
the faults of knowing how to get the 
better of men rather than of matters, 
has been retained, and this is the sense 
in which the word is usually applied 
to members of the Scottish nation. 

Now, nothing can be more erroneous 
than this; for every one who is 
perly acquainted with the character of 
the Scotch as a nation, and who founds 
his judgment upon unprejudiced obser- 
2k 
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vation of individuals sufficiently nume- 
rous and varied in station and acquire- 
ments for being sufficient basis for a 
philosophical judgment, must admit 
that the Scotch, high and low, rich and 
poor, are radically and characteristically 
a proud people, not necessarily over- 
bearing to others, or seeking to elevate 
themselves above others, but still pos- 
sessing an ample share of that peculiar 
feeling of personal dignity which they 
very expressively call ** havin’ a gude 
opinion o’ themsel’s.” 

Indeed, so strongly is this stamped 
upon the general character of the Scotch, 
that if it were possible for a man’s 
having a “ gude opinion o’ himsel’” 
to be a vice, this would be one of their 
national vices, and perhaps their lead- 
ing one. But, then, there is an im- 
portant consideration to be made in 
this case; and this consideration turns 
the ‘‘ gude opinion” into a vice or a 
virtue, according as the evidence turns 
~ out. 

The abstract truth must be admitted, 
that a good opinion, of whomsoever 
and by whomsoever it may be enter- 
tained, is preferable to a bad opinion ; 
for the history of any country, or the 
experience of any individual who has 
used his eyes with intelligence and dis- 
crimination for even a moderate length 
of time, is sufficient to prove to demon- 
stration that many good men, in spite 
of the most strenuous and persevering 
exertions in the most virtuous and 
praiseworthy courses, have been ruined 
by “a bad opinion ;” while, on the 
other hand, there are not a few whom 
the acquiring of ‘a good opinion,” in 
what way soever acquired, have been 
reclaimed from vice to virtue, and 
nobly made amends for former errors 
by the most exemplary life. This is 
exactly the truth embodied in the beau- 
tiful declaration of the Saviour, “ there 
is more joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, than over ninety and 
nine just persons who need no repent- 
ance.” So much for the abstract value 
of a good opinion, and its influence 
upon the human character; and this 
brings us to the main point of the in- 

uiry—Is the good opinion which 
the Scotchman has of himself well 
founded? Is his pride that honest 
pride which is an ever-worn girdle, 
wherewithal to gird up his loins, so 
that he may run always in the path of 


rectitude, as far as the natural frailty of 
fallen man will admit? If the answer 
shall, upon a fair and philosophical 
investigation of the circumstances, turn 
out, as we think it will turn out, to be 
in the affirmative, why then this good 
opinion, which unreflecting ignorance 
stigmatizes as a blot, is really the 
brightest jewel in the Scotchman’s 
crown. For if he holds the opinion 
with ‘thorough knowledge of his own 
character, and with that soundness and 
sensibility of the conscience which 
thorough and continual self-examina- 
tion never fails to produce, he stands 
upon higher ground than can be occu- 
pied by any man who borrows from 
the world around him his opinion of 
himself, whether good or bad, Those 
who depend solely upon the. opinions 
of the world—upon its approbation 
when they are right, and its disappro- 
bation when they are wrong, can have in 
themselves no standard to judge between 
the one of these and the other. Such 
persons are the mere passive slaves of 
othersaround them; and they are, upon 
all occasions, equally liable to become 
the companions of fools and the dupes 
of knaves, and to fall into vice for no 
other reason than that the designing, 
who wish to use them as tools for 
their own selfish purposes, tell them 
that it is virtue. 

If the self-opinion of the Scotch- 
man, granting that it exists, and even 
granting that it is not in all cases based 
upon the most solid foundation, had no 
other effect than this, it would still be 
worthy of attention and preservation ; 
because acharacter of which this forms 
a substantive ingredient can never be 
mean, and meanness is one of the 
most fertile sources of every kind of 
vice. 

We see this in everything which 
passes around us. So long as a man 
preserves his independence, and stands 
well in his own estimation, he will 
not do anything to disgrace himself; 
and therefore, if such be his lot, in that 
chance-medley of the world which no 
human prudence can foresee, he will 
bear up against it manfully, and when- 
ever the gust of adversity slackens, 
he will spring up in virtue of his 
native elasticity, and be as erect as 
ever. If, however, the iron of adver- 
sity enters into his soul, and he con- 
descends to-do, for the sake of avoiding 
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some present calamity,—which, after 
all, is perhaps not very heavy,—some 
action which makes him feel humbled 
in his own sight, he is doubly and 
trebly humbled in his feeling of the 
opinion that the rest of mankind will 
have of him, and will, in most in- 
stances, practise dissimulation and hy- 
pocrisy, in order to conceal that which 
grieves his own spirit and makes him 
feel that he is debased in his own 
estimation. ‘“ Once a hypocrite, and 
always a hypocrite,” is an adage in 
which there is much truth; nor is it 
less true that, “‘ once self-degraded, 
always self-degraded ;” or, when a man 
once offends himself in a single action, 
however he may gratify his lower ap- 
petites, he can never please his moral 
feeling in another. 

Now, if we can shew that this dis- 
position not to degrade one’s self is a 
characteristic of the Scotch, we shall 
have established one plea of justifica- 
tion of their character, and found one 
explanation of the reason why, in all 
parts of the world, they are so generally 
successful. The proof of this belongs 
to that class of proofs which must be 
established by facts, and not by reason- 
ing; and therefore we must take some 
portion of the Scottish nation, and con- 
trast it with the corresponding portion 
of other nations, as the most satisfae- 
tory kind of proof that we can obtain. 

But before we do this, it is necessary 
to understand perfectly the way in 
which the judgment is formed of both 
the subjects of comparison. It must 
be after a very extensive survey, and it 
must be taken on the average, and not 
on the cases of a limited number of 
selected individuals. There are good 
and bad in all societies, and in all 
classes of every society; and if we 
take the good exclusively, or the bad 
exclusively, our judgment must be 
erroneous, Indeed, in a_ society 
or country, the average of which is 
better than that of another, we may 
naturally suppose that such bad charac- 
ters as are found will be worse than 
those in a country where the standard 
of moral feeling is not so high. It 
has often been observed, by those who 
employ convicts in Australia, that an 
Irish convict may be a very excellent 
and trust-worthy person, and that an 
English convict may -be tolerable ; but 
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that a Scotch convict is invariably and, 
generally speaking, irreclaimably bad. 

But this, instead of making against 
the position which we are endeavour- 
ing to establish, tells strongly and 
directly in favour it; for the weaker 
that the degree of moral feeling is 
among the population of any counuy, 
the less comparative depravity must be 
necessary for breaking through it. 

This being borne in mind, we shall 
take the first fact with regard to the 
character of the Scotch; and that is, 
the independence of spirit preserved by 
the peasantry and the labouring popu- 
lation generally. We regret to say that, 
in the south-west part of Scotland es- 
pecially, this independence has been 
in a great measure broken down, and 
that chiefly by the vast influx of Irish 
labourers which takes place every year, 
and which produces a bad effect, 
whether those labourers remain perma- 
nently or only for a season, 

In stating this, we do not mean to 
find the least fault with those Irish 
labourers who are no doubt compelled 
to seek in another country that means 
of subsistence which they cannot find 
in their own. Neither do we mean to 
say that, if the circumstances under 
which they were placed were alike, 
there would be any distinction as to 
superiority or inferiority between the 
labouring population of one country 
and that of another; for they are all 
children of the same common Father, 
whose merciful bounty flows alike to 
every creature which he has made. 
The peasantry of no country are in any 
degree answerable. for their general con- 
dition, though a peasant who errs in 
his station is just as guilty as a mem- 
ber of any other class who errs to the 
same extent in proportion to his rela- 
tive station. The general population 
are everywhere controlled and modified 
by the circumstances in which they are 
placed ; and it is in the difference of 
those circumstances that we must seek 
the causes of the difference of character, 
moral or otherwise, between the general 
population of one country and that of 
another. The merit or the demerit, 
whichsoever of the two it may be, is 
not chargeable against the individuals ; 
it is strictly national; and therefore if 
we find anything superior in the cha- 
racter of a Scottish peasant, that supg- 
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riority is not owing to his being a man, 
but to his being a Scotchman; and 
therefore the merit is due to the in- 
stitutions and the general practices of 
Scotland, and in moral equity the debt 
Ought to be paid. It is with a view 
to the contributing of his mite to the 
discharge of this debt to a most excel- 
lent mother, that the writer of the pre- 
sent article has come before the readers 
of this periodical ; and he trusts that, 
in a few bloomings of “‘ Tue Tu1stLe,” 
he may be able to accomplish that 
which he so earnestly desires. 

It has been said, in a former para- 
graph, that where there is no extraneous 
mixture, the character of the labouring 
population of Scotland is remarkable 
for its independence. The portion of 
Scotland where this is more remarkably 
conspicuous, though there are instances 
of it in other places, but controlled, 
and to a certain extent diminished, by 
other circumstances, is that which lies 
eastward of the water-shed, or central 
elevation of the country, from Berwick, 
or more especially from the termination 
of the Lammermuir hills at St. Abb’s 
Head, to the extreme north, and, it may 
be added, in the Orkney Islands, and 
to a considerable extent in Zetland ; 
though where the soil is elevated and 
poor,and the climate cold and drip- 
ping, it cannot display itself with the 
same energy as in the richer parts of 
the country. 

One of the most characteristic traits 
in the working population of the dis- 
trict alluded to, is the dislike, and even 
the horror, which the people feel at 
being dependent upon alms, or paro- 
chial or other relief, in what form so- 
ever it may be offered to them. If 
such relief is once taken, the spirit of 
the party is broken for ever; and, as 
they say in India, he “ loses his caste.” 
Hence, when such relief is received, it 
is only by helplessly maimed or the 
labour-worn, to whom the star of hope 
in this world has set for ever; and even 
they, in their mutilation, wrestle with 
the enemy, and will be contented with 
any fare, however homely, or how- 
ever stinted, rather than sell, for the 
choicest mess of pottage that ever was 
made, that noble birthright of a Scotch- 
man, independence. I (for I may 
speak personally for once) have had 
occasion, when derangements in the 
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commercial world had reduced the 
earnings of the working man to a mere 
fraction, and the hand of vengeance 
had been laid upon the crops, so that 
the earth did not yield her increase, 
and the winter came, and mantled the 
earth in powdery snows, and congealed 
the waters like a flint; and when those 
who could feel for the real sufferings 
of a people too proud to complain 
had collected by a voluntary subscrip- 
tion no inconsiderable sum of money 
for their relief; I have seen that when 
the visiting committee which had been 
appointed to examine their abodes, 
came to houses which were foodless, 
save a few potatoes, and fireless, amid 
the curdling frost and the drifting 
snow, except a few dull red embers in 
a little nook, whose volume would not 
have filled the hollow of the hand ;— 
I have seen this, and seen it where 
there was a father, a mother, and half 
a dozen of children, squalid and ex- 
hausted in the body no doubt, but as 
resigned and as cheerful as if they had 
been living on the fat of the land ; and 
Ihave seen them: turn away with mild- 
ness, but still with a spirit of indepen- 
dence above all praise, from the prof- 
fered assistance, with an expression 
which spoke volumes— We are not 
yet come to that; and our confident 
hope is, that He in whom we have 
trusted will not leave us and our 
children to perish.” 

In the above paragraph I state that 
which I have seen with my own eyes, 
and heard with my own ears, and 
therefore I know and I feel its truth. 
There is, however, one little circum- 
stance which furnishes an additional 
key to the character of this labouring 
population. The children of those 
humble but independent, and, I may 
add, truly religious people, were in the 
regular habit of attending school, in 
order that they might receive that which 
a r Scotchman considers the most 
valuable legacy which he can leave to 
his children — an education, by the 
assistance of which they may never 
sink from that virtue of which he set 
them the example, and may rise and 
do honour to a more elevated station 
in life, if such shall be their lot. They 
did not get this education by an un- 
seemly bowing down of the spirit, and 
having the children clothed in the coat, 
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and branded with the badge, of a beggar, 
as is the case in but too many other 
places. They paid the utmost demand 
of the schoolmaster, who was not some 
hanger-on of a patron, good for no 
common labour; but one who, from 
love of the diffusion of knowledge 
among the young, had taken up the 
profession of a teacher, for better or for 
worse, dependent solely on the fees 

id for the children by their parents. 

he sum demanded, at least for the 
junior children, was, I believe, one 
penny per week; and when the last 
pinch of suffering came, and the pen- 
nies could not be found, it was gall 
and wormwood to the parents, as being 
the loss of the only inheritance which 
they had hoped to leave for their 
children, Therefore, in this particular 
case, the sturdy spirit of independence 
gave way to the kindly feeling of pa- 
rental affection ; and while they them- 
selves would have touched the extreme 
of starvation rather than accepted a 
farthing, the pennies for this precious 
purpose were thankfully received, and 
faithfully expended upon it. 

We shall afterwards endeavour to 
explain the causes of this independence ; 
for, as we have said, the honour of it is 
due to Scotland as a country; but in 
the meantime we must satisfy ourselves 
with the statement of the above fact ; 
and there are, no doubt, many readers 
of the “ Thistle” to whom parallel 
cases will occur. 

Contrast this with the labouring 
population of the other two divisions 
of the British islands, We have said 
already that we do not blame the la- 
bouring population of either, because, 
in the average of the character, they are 
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the children of circumstances, and not 
answerable for their condition. The 
labourer in England is a chartered 
beggar, for whose relief the parish 
broker goes round distraining the goods 
of those who are unable to pay, and 
thereby adding to the number of such 
beggars, while the expense of carrying 
on this demoralizing system presses 
down to the earth hundreds, aye, 
thousands, who but for this would 
have risen to independence. The Irish 
labouring man, again, is an unchartered 
beggar, a beggar thrown on the wide 
world, as it were ; and such parties in 
that country are too numerous for re- 
lief, and the case is too common for 
sympathy. Therefore, when a stranger 
visits that country, whether in the 
metropolis or in the provinces, the voice 
which perpetually sounds in his ears 
when he is out of door, is that of some 
one soliciting alms, in profane use of 
language which ought ever to be sacred, 
and trying to find relief in making a 
jest of his own suffering. 

Any one who has seen and examined 
the three countries, will not think any 
of the pictures we have drawn in the 
least degree overcharged, for they are 
more than borne out by the facts. 
Therefore, there is enough in this, one 
of the simplest points of the whole 
case, to make a Scotchman, wherever 
he lives, or however he thrives, love 
his native country with a love knowing 
no abatement. Nor are we without 
hope that those of any other nation 
who may glance over this short paper 
will repeat the maxim with which we 
set out, “‘ Know the Scotch, that ye may 
talk of them.” 





OF MOSES, ELIJAH, AND THE BAPTIST.—CONCLUDED. 


Burt if so remarkable a portion of what 
may be justly called the power of Eli- 
jah’s ministry is wanting, as certainly it 
is, in that of John, we must seek for the 
full meaning of the angelic prediction 
in something beyond the mere paral- 
lelism of their life and character: and 
it may serve to open unto us the full 
meaning of this prediction, to observe 
that John is not only described as 
possessing a character similar to that 
of Elijah, but it is even designated by 


the same name. In the concluding 
verses of the Old Testament records, 
the mission of the Baptist is thus pre- 
dicted, ‘‘ Behold, I will send you Elijah 
the prophet, before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord; 
and he shall turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart of 
the children to the fathers.” It was 
the very strain of this last chord from 
the ancient harp of prophecy, and which 
(ifwe may so speak) had not then ceased 
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to vibrate amidst the arches of the 
heavenly temple, where a thousand years 
are as one day, that, falling upon the 
ear of Gabriel, ashe left those holy man- 
sions, taught his voice to harmonize 
sweetly with that of Malachi, and 
caused the strain of his New-Testament 
announcement to blend gently with the 
concluding notes of the Old-Testament 
predictions ; saying to Zacharias, con- 
cerning his future son, that he should 
go before Messiah “in the spirit and 
power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children.” 

This great similarity, extending even 
to the very words, between these pre- 
dictions of the angel and. the prophet, 
leaves no room to doubt that it was 
the same person who was spoken 
of by Gabriel and Malachi. Or, if 
any doubt did remain, we should find 
it removed on the authority of our 
Lord himself, who, in answer to a 
question of his disciples, assured 
them that Elias was already come, and 
in regard to which the evangelical his- 
torian observes, that the disciples un- 
derstood that he spake unto them of 
John the Baptist. Nor is it any objec 
tion to this, that when the Jews asked 
John, *‘ Art thou Elias ?” he answered, 
“Tam not:” for although he was the 
Elias of prophecy, yet he was not the 
Elias alluded to in the question put to 
him by the Pharisees, who were looking 
for the actual re-appearing of Elijah 
the Tishbite; and therefore in the spirit 
and intent of the question put to him, 
to have owned himself the Elias would 
have misled the Jews, and encouraged 
them in their false and ruinous preju- 
dices, 

Now, even as Jesus, in the prophe- 
cies of Ezekiel, is designated by the 
name of David, inasmuch as David, in 
his royal character, was a type of 
Christ; so, in like manner, and for a 
like purpose, was John predicted by 
the name of Elias. Hence we conclude 
that it was not simply a foreseen coin- 
cidence between the manner of life, the 
external habits, the temper of mind, the 
austerity of doctrine, or even the whole 
ministerial character of Elijah and the 
Baptist, which led the angel to predict 
of the latter that he should come in the 
spirit and power of the former; but 
that it was a mystical sameness of 
office, ordained of God, and revealed to 
Gabriel, as formerly it had been to Ma- 
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lachi, by the ‘spirit of prophecy. It 
was, therefore, a sjuabalieal sense 
that John was prophetically styled the 
Elias that should come ; and it was as 
a remarkable type of him, whose voice ~ 
was heard crying in the wilderness, 
“ —— ye the way of the Lord,” 
that Elijah the Tishbite was sent, with 
the ministry of repentance, to the 
house and to the kingdom of the ido- 
latrous and ungodly Ahab. And thus 
this prophet of the Old Testament was 
typically identified with the herald of 
the New. 

If we look yet farther into the his- 
tory of Elijah, we shall find him most 
intimately connected with, and acting 
as it were his part in, the whole scope 
of prophetic testimony. In the lan- 
guage of the Jews, and also of our 
Lord’s evangelists, the writings of the 
Old Testament were known by this de- 
signation, “ The law and the prophets.” 
These venerable records, which now are 
in part abrogated, and in part fulfilled; 
were in full force until the coming of 
Christ. Given, as these prophecies had 
been, in various places and at distant 
seasons, and scattered as they were 
through many portions of the sacred 
volume, yet proceeding as they did from 
the same divine source, they were again 
united in him whom they had pre- 
dicted as the Messiah of Israel. The 
law, in like manner, given as it was at 
different seasons, and composed of va- 
rious parts, some being designed for a 
temporary, and others for an abiding 
continuance, found in Jesus one who 
could remove its penal curse, who could 
cancel its ceremonial obligations, and 
who could magnify its moral precepts 
and make them honourable. In short, 
Jesus came to complete that great work 
which the lawgivers and prophets of 
the Old Testament had been commis- 
sioned to begin; and who were ho- 
noured to carry it forward until the 
vision was completed, and the book of 
antecedent prophecy was sealed. But 
it was needful that the volume of reve- 
lation should be handed over to him 
who was found worthy to take the 
book and to open the seals thereof; 
and it was needful that the authority 
of the lawgivers and prophets should 
be transferred to him, who was about 
to complete their office, and to fulfil 
the designs of their ministry. But who 
so competent for the fulfilment of this 
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duty as Moses and Elias? for assur- 
edly there were none so fit as they to 
be the representatives of the law and 
of the prophets. And that we are jus- 
tified in considering Moses as the re- 
presentative of the law, is evident from 
the fact that our Lord himself made 
use of this expression, ‘“‘ Moses and 
the prophets,” when speaking of the 
law and the testimony. And if the 
name of Moses is thus used to per- 
sonate the records of the law, that of 
Elias. may surely with great propriety 
be accounted to personate the book of 
prophecy. 
here were none-of the ancient ser- 
vants of the Lord so highly honoured 
and so miraculously dealt with as 
Moses and Elijah. In many of the 
great events which befel them, it is 
worthy of remark, that there was a 
striking similarity. As Moses was 
sent with the command of God to the 
king of Egypt, so was Elijah commis- 
sioned to the monarch of Israel. As 
Moses was in danger of his life from 
the rage of Pharaoh, and fled for safety 
to the ‘wilderness of Horeb, so was 
Elijah compelled to escape from the 
wrath of Ahab, and to seek refuge in 
the recesses of the same inhospitable 
desert. As Moses, amidst thunderings 
and lightnings received the law among 
the rocks of Sinai, so did Elijah behold 
the majesty and hear the voice of Je- 
hovah, while he stood in a cleft of the 
rock upon the sides of the same moun- 
tain. As Moses fasted forty days and 
forty nights while he dwelt in Horeb 
the mount of God, so did Elijah fast 
during a similar period, while he jour- 
neyed thither. As Moses, having reached 
the ieft_bank of Jordan, died there on 
the mountain, and was interred by 
Michael the archangel in a place which 
no man knoweth of, so Elijah, having 
passed the same river, and having come 
nearly, perhaps precisely, to the same 
lace, was, without tasting of death, 
orne into heaven by the angels of 
God. 

The exact similarity which thus 
exists between many portions of the 
wonderful histories of Moses and Elijah, 
may well lead us to conclude that these 
holy men, who were honoured while 
on earth to work more miracles, and 
to hold more intimate communion with 
God, than any other of his Old-Testa- 
ment prophets, and who, after their 
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life on earth, were so mysteriously re- 
moved from this passing scene, were 
reserved for some important purpose, 
and were destined to act a common 
part in some grand and, interesting 
event of the divine providence. Ac- 
cordingly we find them engaged: in de- 
livering the law and the testimony: into 
the hands of Jesus, on the mount: of. 
transfiguration; conyersing with him 
there, of the decease which he was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem, and 
departing that instant that the disciples 
were enjoined to hear the Son of God. 

This was by far the most important 
and august scene in the history of 
Elijah’s ministry. Formerly it was 
with one voice that he spoke ; and it 
was Ofttimes, like that of John, the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness to 
the deaf rocks and the passing winds ; 
but now it was with the concentrated 
voice of prophecy that he spoke; 
while, as the interpreter of prophecy, 
and, if we may so speak, as the deputed 
messenger from the schools of the pro- 
phets, he came in their name, to lay 
the records of inspiration at the feet 
of the Saviour, and, in the presence of 
chosen witnesses, to declare that Jesus 
was the Christ and the Son of God. 
This was the day when the spirit and 
power of Elias were most amply re- 
vealed, when the spirit of prophecy 
was most clearly manifested, and the 
power of prophecy most sensibly 
displayed. We have the prophetic 
declaration of those inspired men, 
whom Elijah represented, collected, 
indeed, into a volume, yet scattered in 
various portions through its several 
books: but the three disciples beheld 
them on that occasion collected into 
one, their spirit being concentrated and 
their power combined in the person of 
Elijah, that he might yield to the Sa- 
viour the united declaration of all the 
prophets, and that, as the ancient type 
of Messiah’s harbinger, he might sum 
up the scheme of antecedent prophecy. 

What Elijah thus did privately in the 
presence of a few chosen witnesses, 
John did publicly in the hearing of as- 
sembled multitudes ; and what Elijah 
did symbolically on the mount of 
transfiguration, John did with external 
reality in the wilderness of Judea, He 
gathered together the predictions of 
former prophets, concentrated their 
spirit, and combined their power, and 
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directed them, in all their meaning, 
and with all their force, to Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Messiah of Israel. In 
this, John had more abundant honour 
than all the prophets that went before 
him ; and it is probably in allusion to 
this, that our Saviour said unto them 
who went from Jerusalem to the desert 
to see him, ‘‘ What went ye out for to 
see? a prophet? yea, I say unto you, and 
more than a prophet ; for verily among 
them that are born of women, there 
hath not arisen a greater than John the 
Baptist.” 
ther prophets had spoken of a dis- 
tant Saviour, and foretold the character 
of his future offices and work ; but John 
gathered their intimations into one, and 
directed them to a Saviour already 
come, and whose active ministry had 
now commenced. Moses hadannounced 
his prophetic character, and David had 
roclaimed his royal prerogative : 
saiah had predicted the lowliness of 
his humiliation, and the psalmist had 
described the bitterness of his sufferings 
and death; yet it was through the 
lengthened vista of many intervening 
ages that these holy men saw dimly 
the star of Jacob arising; but John 


beheld the Sun of righteousness, shining 
indeed in the veiled splendour of his 
humanity, yet shedding rays of light 
and peace over the horizon of a dark | 
and troubled world.: Having his eyes 
opened to discern this glorious sight, 
and being taught of God to declare 
that Jesus is the Christ, feeling all 
the spirit and power of Elias stirring 
within him, and having all the spirit 
and power of prophecy poured out 
upon him, he gathered into one all the 
predictions of the ancients concerning 
the Christ,—and in all the essence of 
their concentrated spirit, and with all 
the energy of their combined power, 
and pointing, as it were with the finger 
of prophecy, to Jesus of Nazareth, as 
he stood on the banks of Jordan, ex- 
claimed, in the hearing of the men of 
Judah, Benoitp true Lams or Gop, 
THAT TAKETH AWAY THE SINS OF THE 
WORLD ! 

It was in that hour when the Baptist 
uttered these emphatic words, that the 
prediction of Gabriel concerning him 
was more especially fulfilled, ‘and that 
he came before Messiah, in the spirit 
and power of Elias.” 

PressyTer. 





DR. WAUGH 





Tue name of Dr. Waugh is embalmed 
in the memory of many of Scotia’s 
sons, and particularly of those who 
have for some time resided in London, 
and are the decided followers of Jesus 
Christ. He was one who shewed that 
‘¢ wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths peace.” He was 
one who gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship to all true believers ; and though 
he belonged to the secession church, 
yet he esteemed the lovers of Jesus, 
by whatever name they were called. 
As the Doctor was generally known in 
Scotland, many a visitor called at his 
house with letters of introduction from 
the ministers in the North. One young 
man was about to leave Edinburgh to 
visit London; and, as his mind was 
enlightened from above, he wished an 
eminent minister to give him an intro- 
ductory letter to the worthy and es- 
teemed Dr. Waugh. The first visit 
was a fair specimen of his kind heart 
towards strangers, and the pleasant way 
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YOUNG SCOTCHMAN,. 


in which he introduced religion. The 
young man having delivered his letter, 
the Doctor invited him to come and 
take a seat; and, as it was in the 
afternoon, wished him to take tea.— 
“And so ye are come to London, my 
man; ay, it’s a strange place, Lon- 
don, and I hope you will be preserved 
in it. The folks in Scotland get en- 
larged views when they come South, 
their minds expand, and, it’s very 
wonderful, they seldom like to go back 
again.” This was the good man’s first 
discourse. They soon got into con- 
versation of a spiritual nature, which 
was useful and profitable to the young 
man. A few months after, he called 
in the morning upon the Doctor ; and, 
as he entered, he asked with a smile, 
— “ Hae ye got yeer parritch yet, 
my man?’ ee answering in the 
affirmative,—* Weel, weel, sit down, 
for I hae nae got mine yet, and 
yeel wait till Itake them.” Having 
got a basin of chocolate, two or three 
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friends called, and were sitting in his 
little parlour, along with the Scotch 
youth. Looking to him, the Doctor 
pleasantly said,—‘“ Ye’ll make worship 
this mornin, if ye like, for we have no 
had prayers.” From a sense of his 
unfitness to perform this duty, he beg- 
ged to be excused, and pointed to 
some of the strangers to do that office. 
“ What!” cries the Doctor, ‘ are ye 
afraid ? ye maun hae mair courage, my 
man, and no be frightened at the pre- 
sence 0’ man. I[’ll tell ye a story, if 
ye promise no to forget it. Weel, ye 
ken the manner 0’ tent preaching in 
Scotland, and ye hae heard mony a 
sermon, I dare say, on the pleasant 
greens of Scotland. Some years ago 
there was a tent preaching, at which 
the late John Brown, o’ Haddington, 
attended. Ye ken what sort o’ animals 
dandies are? well, at a tent-preaching, 
twa o’ these animals were hearing, and 
they heard a young preacher deliver a 
discourse ; and when it was ended, the 
one said to the ither,— ‘That man 
knows himself; he kens what he can 
do.’ After him, the worthy Mr. Brown 
stood up, and gave out his text, —‘ My 
desire is to thee, and the remembrance 
of thy name.’ The dandies were all 
attention; and when he was done preach- 
in, the tane says to the tither,—‘ That 
man preaches as though Christ were at 
his elbow.’ My man, whatever ye 
do, be sure and do it as though Christ 
were at your elbow ; dinna be afraid 0’ 
man, but read, and pray, and preach, 

as though Christ were at your elbow : 

now dinna forget it.” This anecdote 

saat all the Scotchman’s objections ; 

and, accordingly, he made worship in 

the good man’s family; and the re- 

marks the good man made have never 

been forgot. Now, as there are too 

many who come from Scotland to Lon- 

don, and other towns in England, who 





[Tne following is an extract from a 
popes preparing for the press, 
and which purports to ‘be the history 
of a Jewish priest who lived in Jerusa- 
lem during the period of our Saviour 
and the apostles. As he is himself the 
narrator throughout, this circumstance 
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are, alas! too much conformed té the 
manners of the places where they re. 
side, it would be well if they would 
think of the anecdote now mentioned. 
In business, in travelling, in working, 
&c., let them always act as though 
Christ were at their elbow. It might 
be the means of checking anger, of 
keeping the salesman from telling false- 
hoods regarding the articles he is sell- 
ing, and in keeping the raw and inex- 
perienced Scottish youth from being 
conformed to the world. The principles 
of the Scotch are tried when they leave 
their native hills, or small towns ; 
when they leave the houses of their 
pious parents, and mingle with the 
world ; and, alas! they often are led 
down the stream of sin, and land in 
misery. I know nota more touching 
scene than a Scotch lad leaving the 
house of his tender nts, brought 
up with family worship twice every 
day, and three times every Sabbath at- 
tending the sanctuary ; a good example 
before him, and trained up, from his 
infancy, in the paths of truth; the 
Shorter Catechism engraved in his 
memory, and the solemn and impres- 
sive scenes of sacramental occasions 
often before him; to see the parents 
taking leave of their son; to see the 
tears flowing apace, and hearing the 
pious father giving his parting instruc- 
tions to the son. Many who may read 
these lines, may be recollecting scenes 
that are gone, and the tear of affection 
may bedew their cheeks at the recol- 
lection of early days. My Scottish 
brethren, do, do act on all occasions 
as though Christ were at your elbow, 
and come out from the world, and be 
separated from its practices. ‘ To 
whom much is given, much shall be 
required.” A parting scene will be 
given soon from a 

ScoTcuMan. 





PENTECOST. 


accounts for the following episode being 
expressed in the first person. ] 

Our next great national festival, after 
the passover, was the feast of Pente- 
cost, continuing for seven days, and on 
the first of which the firstfruits were 
anointed and solemnly presented to the 
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Lord. In consequence of my succes- 
sion to the ample property of my an- 
cestors, I had resolved to present, not 
merely the usual offerings, but also a 
tithe of its most valuable productions, 
for the service of the temple; and I 
had warned my friends and kinsmen, 
that they might be present on the oc- 
casion, to behold the splendour of my 
offerings, and -wonder at my zeal. 

At a holy festival so important as 
this, Jerusalem teemed with life, and 
resounded with gladness. A mighty 
concourse, not merely of the inhabi- 
tants of the land, but Jews and prose- 
lytes of every country under heaven, 
recognised its heavenly authority by 
directing their steps to Zion at its sum- 
mons. Every house, therefore, swarm- 
ed with occupants; tents and leafy 
arbours were erected wherever a vacant 
space presented ; and even without the 
walls a mighty city had suddenly sprung 
up, composed of men of every colour 
waving in the sunshine, intermingled 
with tabernacles of flowering branches, 
that shook their odours in the breeze. 
Each window and house-top of Jeru- 
salem was adorned with wreaths and 
festoons of the brightest flowers; while 
every street glittered with solemn pro- 
cessions, and resounded to the harp 
and timbrel, accompanied with sacred 
dances and choral songs. I walked 
out with Javan, and we directed our 
way with difficulty through the rejoic- 
ing multitudes, and held onward in 
our course to the temple. From its 
high place it shone like a mid-day sun 
upon that scene of grandeur beneath, 
which it lighted up with a shekinah, 
and filled with the glow of happiness. 
Oh, temple of the Lord !—thou glori- 
ous dwelling, in which the saints of 
earth and the angels of heaven could! 
at once meet, and worship their eom- 
mon head!—how hast thou passed 
away like a dream from a world unwor- 
thy to contain thee! But it was not 
then that the daughter of Zion feared 
that she would sit so soon in desola- 
tion beneath her palm-tree, and bewail 
herself as the homeless and the hope- 
less. She sat like a queen upon her 
mountain, and said within her heart, 
**T shall see no sorrow!” while the 
whole land was kindled with the bright- 
ness of her beauty. My bosom swelled 
with exultation at the spectacle. “See,” 
I cried, “ what devotedness to God is 
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here, and by what happiness it is fol- 
lowed! Who would desire that dll this 
should be extinguished by these frantic 
zealots of Galilee?” 

“ All, indeed,” replied Javan, “ is 
fair and beautiful to the eye; and if 
the service of the Holy One consisted 
entirely of offerings, presented with 
dance and song and festal indulgences, 
then would Zion indeed be the holy 
and the beloved of Heaven. But what,” 
he exclaimed, more earnestly, “‘ might 
be discovered under so attractive a co- 
vering! Lift it up, and behold, and 
carefully consider. Do they present 
before the all-searching eye pure hearts, 
and hands that are free from violence ? 
Are they, with all their external wor- 
ship, devoted to those sacrifices of the 
heart by which God is best worshipped 
and obeyed? Alas! they find it more 
easy to celebrate a holiday, and worship 
by the gaieties ofa festival. They can 
offer a handful to Him who gives them 
all; but where is that offering of the 
whole soul, of which the other is buta 
faint emblem, and without which their 
fruits and flowers are but an insult to 
the Majesty of Heaven ?” 

As he ended speaking, we entered 
another street, where we were quickly 
greeted by strange sounds resembling 
those of confusion and tumult. The 
multitude, congregated there in thou- 
sands, wavered to and fro like reeds 
on the river’s brink, when they are 
agitated by the whirlwind ; while from 
every neightioultig quarter people were 
running to the spot, and deepening the 
mass that already filled tne whole 
street. We hastened forward and join- 
ed ourselves to the crowd, and soon 
learned’ the cause of the alarm. The 
multitude had been arrested of a sud- 
den by a deep trembling of the ground 
beneath their feet; a humble building, 
around which it chiefly gathered, was 
irradiated by a glow of light, different 
from that of the surrounding sunshine, 
but far more beautiful and pure, that 
slowly descended from heaven, like an 
angelic visitation ; and while the spec- 
tators stood in silence and astonishment 
at the prodigy, a crowd descended with 
solemn steps from an upper room of 
the dwelling. More than a hundred 
composed their number, and the be- 
holders were enabled to recognise in 
them the chief followers of Jesus. 
While all was the silence of wonder 
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among the crowd, this band of Chris- 
tians lifted up their voices and began 
to preach the deeds and doctrines of 
their Master. They solemnly sum- 
moned the ——_ to repent, and be- 
come immediately the worshippers of 
their crucified Lord. Such high intre- 
idity was of itself a sublime spectacle. 
hey fearlessly propounded, and that 
too in the midst of a religious festival, 
those ungracious doctrines for which 
they might have been torn in pieces by 
the multitude. But all these minor 
circumstances were swallowed up in 
that strange sign which accompanied 
their preaching. Not confining their 
speech to their native tongue, they 
passed with ease and in an instant to 
every different language, according to 
the country of those whom they ad- 
dressed. It was then that the silence 
of the rabble was dispelled. Cries of 
laughter and words of derision for a 
few moments shook the heavens, while 
they taunted the supernatural speech 
of the Christians as an unmeaning gib- 
berish. But the strangers from dis- 
tant lands, who were thus addressed 
in their respective tongues, were better 
able to appreciate the sign, and they 
listened with religious awe. They 
heard illiterate artisans pass from lan- 
guage to language, and from dialect to 
dialect, with a facility indicative of the 
power of Him by whom the human 
speech was created; and they waited 
with trembling astonishment until the 
prodigy should be explained. 
It was then that one of their number, 
a noted leader in aftertimes, advanced, 
as the advocate of his brethren and 
their cause. I shall never forget the 
piercing glance, the look of fearless 
energy, with which he regarded those 
who reviled, while he stretched forth 
his hand to address them; or the trum- 
pet-like power of his aécents, as they 
swelled into vehemence with the awful 
importance of his subject, He re- 
elled the unseemly charge which had 
been advanced, that they were filled 
with new wine, when as yet it was 
three hours till noon. That miraculous 
power of utterance by which they were 
now inspired, was the power of Heaven 
itself, and had been predicted even by 
a prophet of God, as one’ of the signs 
of the Messiah’s kingdom. He then, 
with a rapidity and strength of reason- 
ing irresistible, except by those who 
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had hardened themselves beyond con- 
viction, demonstrated that Jesus was 
the only deliverer whom God had de- 
signed, and that in him all the predic- 
tions had been fulfilled. A deep 
pause of silence followed as he ended ; 
a cold shuddering thrill transfixed the 
multitude when he charged upon them 
the unutterable crime of having mur- 
dered the sent of God, and the cry of 
anguish that succeeded was like the 
bursting of an earthquake,—‘* Men 
and brethren, what shall we do?” 
Oh! why did I not join with them in 
their repentance !—why did I not press 
forward with the thousands who on 
that day embraced the faith, and re- 
ceived the rite of baptism! But yet, 
even yet I could remain unpersuaded ; 
I could sear, as with a hot iron, the 
principle of conviction within me, and 
that too by a voluntary deliberate pro- 
cess. And fatally did I succeed ‘in 
investing it with that callousness which 
made it utterly dead to every compunc- 
tuous touch, In this the day of my 
opportunity I would not repent, and 
therefore afterwards I could not, even 
when I would. 

Desperately closing my eyes upon 
the miracle, and gathering up, like a 
treasure, every emotion of rage, and 
every impulse to revenge, I hurried 
rive | from the spot. I tried to per- 
suade or drag Javan along with me, 
but in vain. He neither heard my 
intreaties, nor heeded my impatient ges- 
tures, but remained in fixed astonish- 
ment, absorbed in what he saw atid 
heard. Compelled therefore to ‘leave 
him to the dangers of conviction, I're- 
paired in haste to the council, forget- 
ting in my transport even that act 
of vain-glorious temple -worship’ for 
which I had left my dwelling, and 
alive to nothing but the desire of ven- 
geance. 

I rehearsed to them the scene I had 
just witnessed, and their rage, if pos- 
sible, surpassed my own. [fad all 
their labours been in vain ?—had they 
in many cases sinned, even against 
their own consciences, to suppress what 
they called an impious cause, only to 
be baffled and put to shame ?—and, 
more than all, at the very time when 
they believed it utterly annihilated, 
had. it only awaited that moment of 
their hope, to lift up its head on high, 
and look down upon them with sch 4 
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smile of scornful tiumph? They 
gnashed their teeth—they plucked their 
beards with convulsive fingers, and 
stamped upon the ground with emo- 
tions too violent for words. Brief and 
hurried at length were the expressions 
of their counsel; each was too much 
agitated calmly to deliberate. But the 
result upon which they agreed was such 
as required no lengthened or laborious 
consultation,—it was the annihilation 
of the Christian name. No lenity 
could now avail, and therefore no 
compromisement must now be vouch- 
safed. We had compassed the death 
of the leader himself, and his followers 
therefore must not dream to escape. 
In whatever form, or by whatever pro- 
cess, whether of insidious subtilty or 
open violence, we resolved to follow 
up that decisive deed until the princi- 
ples themselves should be scattered to 
the winds, along with the ashes of their 
supporters. 

On the day that succeeded this won- 
drous event, we were visited by Javan 
at his wonted hour. But an unusual 


solemnity possessed his countenance, 
as well as a strange blending of ex- 
pe which I could not compre- 


end. It was a look of triumphant 
joy, but softened and almost darkened 
at intervals by anxiety and sorrow. I 
was the more eager thus to peruse his 
looks as he entered and sat down in 
silence. I felt, on my own part, ut- 
terly at a loss to address him, as the 
circumstances under which we had last 

arted were of so peculiar a character. 
also feared the worst, from the mood 
in which I had left him,—perhaps he 
had become a Christian. But as Ma- 
riamne, his beloved and betrothed one, 
was not present, I thought it most ex- 
pedient that the worst should be at 
once ascertained. Assuming, there- 
fore, a tranquil voice, though my heart 
trembled, 1 said, ‘“‘ You allowed me 
yesterday to pursue my walk alone.” 

“I did,” was his calm reply; “I 
was anxious to witness to the end the 
miraculous event before us, as well as 
to hear those arguments by which it 
was illustrated.” 

“You really then imagine that the 
event we witnessed was the work of 
a supernatural power !” 

“I certainly do. The actors are 
humble, untaught men, chiefly from 
Galilee; this even their enemies are so 
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far from denying, that they taunt them 
with the circumstance. And yet these 
men of a sudden are enabled to speak 
in every language, and that too with 
a fluency which can only belong to - 
those with whom these languages are 
native. Even the highest talent, aided 
by a whole age of study or travel, 
would be incompetent to bestow that 

ower which was exhibited yesterday 
a these unlearned men. The argu- 
ment that could prove it to be less than 
miraculous would itself be a miracle.” 

This last sentence, I thought, con- 
tained a challenge; it seemed to de- 
mand of me some proof that no miracle 
might be involved in so strange a 
manifestation. But for this I was not 
prepared. Javan himself had carefully 
examined it, a task for which he was 
peculiarly qualified, and had fully as- 
certained its reality, and therefore in a 
controversy with him upon the subject 
I was well aware that I would lie at a 
disadvantage. After a pause that was 

ainful to both, I began to question 
ies respecting that orator who had so 
boldly addressed the multitude. 

“T have often listened,” he replied, 
“to the most accomplished speakers 
in those lands where eloquence de- 
mands of the highest minds a whole 
lifetime to mature; and yet all was 
frivolity and childishness, compared 
with what was spoken yesterday upon 
the miracle of languages by yon Gali- 
lean fisherman. In him there is far 
more than the mere orator, however 
highly accomplished ; it is the whole 
soul, in an agony of earnestness, upon 
a subject that implicates eternity itself 
in its consequences; all the common 
arts of eloquence are annihilated in one 
mighty effort to persuade, and that for 
the highest interest of him who hears. 
Therefore, what a force was evident in 
his words !—what an irresistible power 
in his arguments !—how he thundered 
upon the prostrate souls before him, 
to quicken by his appeals those whom 
his arguments had already convinced !” 

The colour of Javan heightened, 
and his voice swelled, while he pro- 
nounced this impassioned eulogium. 
He then added, with slow and solemn 
earnestness, “Such would have been 
the opinion of an unbiassed stranger, 
hearing him for the first time, and to 
whom the subject was wholly new. 
But I would rather say that there was 
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more than human power in the spirit 
with which he spoke and moved. It 
is nothing short of an inspiration, tran- 
scending our nature, and breathed into 
the child of clay by Him whose quick- 
ening breath made man a living soul 
in the garden of paradise. It animated 
the prophets, so that they saw afar off 
the Prince of promise, and foretold his 
coming; and now it kindles, in fuller 
measure, these despised men to declare 
that He has come, and that all has 
been accomplished.” 

I had expected to hear much from 
him in favour of the new religion, but 
this expression surpassed my expecta- 
tions. Had he, then, become a Chris- 
tian in very deed ?—such his strange 
declaration seemed to imply. ‘“ Have 
you, then,” I eagerly asked, “ become 
a follower of their creed ?”” 

He rose, and stood before me, at 
this decisive question. There was a 
pause, during which he looked upward, 
as if engaged in mental devotion. He 
then said, ‘“‘ Were I to allege that I 
am not a Christian, because I know 
that by such a confession I must for- 
feit all I have loved and cherished 
upon earth, I would shew myself un- 
worthy of the favour both of God and 
man, and bring dishonour upon that 
cause to which I have vowed obedience 
through life and death: I am a Chris- 
tian, and thereby I have become amen- 
able to the worst that, men can inflict ; 
I am a Christian, and I glory in the 
confession, even though thereby I must 
forfeit all. Beyond Him of Nazareth, 
who was the despised and persecuted, 
I have neither desire on earth, nor hope 
in heaven, It was but yesterday that 
my eyes were opened to these glorious 
realities, and by the solemn rite of bap- 
tismal initiation I pledged myself to 
be His through joy and through sorrow, 
for time and for eternity.” 

I started from my seat and rent my 
clothes when he had spoken. “ Be 
thou accursed in that pledge!” I ex- 
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claimed, in a voice almost choked with 
rage.—‘‘ Go, thou who art neither Jew, 
nor Samaritan, nor heathen, but worse 
than the worst of all!—go, and from 
henceforth let us never meet, or meet 
but as enemies for the strife of death! 
—go to those outcasts among whom 
thou hast chosen thy place, and herd 
with them in darkness and shame till 
destruction cometh. Remember thou, 
who wert all but my brother, that 
from henceforth I am thy deadliest 
enemy. I swear,—by the temple, by 
the altar, by all that our people helieve 
and worship,—that I will pursue thee 
to the death! As my love towards 
thee has been, so now shall be my ab- 
horrence. In bondage, in torture, or 
at the stake, thou shalt equally feel me; 
while men shall know me as the plight- 
ed enemy of Javan, that traitor to his 
country, and apostate from his God !”” 

“Thus,” he mournfully exclaimed, 
“has the trial commenced of which our } 
divine leader so graciously forewarned 
us; and well, therefore, can we count 
the cost, when we resolve to be His. 
The world will hate us, and even our 
kindred become our foes, while the 
loved and the honoured will look upon 
us with pity or scorn. Oh, Mariamne ! 
thou dearer than the world! must thou 
too be relinquished? . Easily, indeed, 
could all be forgone, wert thou but left 
tome. But it is in thee that I feel 
the bitterness of the sacrifice, and learn 
how hard it is to become wholly a 
Christian.” Then, looking upward, 
he exclaimed,—“ Perfect me in thy 
example, and make me all thine own!” 
He turned to depart, but paused on the 
threshold,—“ Shema,” he said, in a 
tone of tenderness, “ thou hast bitterly 
reviled me, but I bless thee in return; 
and thou hast threatened me with per- 
secution and death, but even in that 
death I will pray for thee. Such alone 
is the Christian’s revenge.” 

He departed, and I was left alone. 

Sioma, 
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NO, 1V.——MAJOR-GENERAL SIR THOMAS MUNRO, BART, K.C.B., ETC. 


Tsomas Munro was born in 1761, at 
Glasgow, where his father was a re- 
spectable merchant. When a scholar 
at the grammar school of his native 
city, he gave early proof of the vigorous 
turn of mind sill generous disposition 
which characterized him through life. 
If not one of the most industrious 
among his equals in age, he was, at all 
events, one of the cleverest ; but it was 
not in matters strictly scholastic for 
which our young hero was distinguished. 
He was of a robust frame, endowed 
with admirable fortitude, remarkable 
activity, and extraordinary presence of 
mind, At thirteen he became a student 
in the University of his native city, 
where he displayed a strong interest 
in the mathematics, and in chemistry. 
His private pursuits were peduliaity 
illustrative of the spirit that was soon 
to burst forth. Fond of every ac- 
tive amusement; seldom, if, ever, 
equalled in running, leaping, wrestling, 
and swimming; he was as much de- 
voted, when opportunity offered, to 
reading,—and his choice of books dis- 

layed the manly turn of his mind. 

dis attention was at first excited by 
stirring narratives of war and battles, 
and interesting details of individual 
heroism and hair-breadth escapes. Not 
satisfied with the simple narrative of 
facts, he carefully examined the prin- 
ciples on which men acted, traced the 
motives which led the hero into the 
battle-field, and the system on which 
he pursued his conquests. The policy 
pet i tactics of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, and the inducements by which 
the several powers were led to prose- 
cute or abandon the contest, he pursued 
with intense interest. He read history 
for instruction, and by learning the 
motives which guided men in other 
days, he obtained no imperfect insight 
into those which were likely to actuate 
them in his own. 

From its earliest development his dis- 
position was singularly affectionate and 
generous. Having, whena youth ofsix- 
teen, been presented with a sum of mo- 


hey, as a remuneration for translating 
from the Spanish certain papers, found 
in a prize belonging to a mercantile 
house in Glasgow, he would not retain 
evenasmall part for himself, but insisted 
on his mother’s receiving the whole, 
urging that he had, and could have, no 
occasion for any of it. His father’s 
dealings, as a merchant, were carried 
on chiefly with Virginia, and he became 
gradually involved in difficulties, which 
the act of confiscation, passed by the 
Congress of the United States in 1776, 
brought to a head. The manner in 
which the subject of this brief sketch 
conducted himself towards his parents 
under this reverse of circumstances, is 
a perfect model to the young “to love, 
honour, and succour their father and 
mother.” 

His name remained on the college 
books for three years, after which he 
obtained a situation in a mercantile 
counting-house. The American wat 
was then at its height, and the loyal 
magistrates of Glasgow offered Munro 
a lieutenantcy in a corps which they 
were raising for the king’s service. 
Most gladly would our young hero 
have embraced a proposal so congenial 
to his feelings ; but he continued two 
years longer at his desk, making a 
noble and dutiful sacrifice of his own 
inclinations, that he might ‘not thwart 
those of his father. Means were at 
length wanting to retain him in his 
situation. He left the counting-house, 
and procured an appointment as mid 
shipman on board the E. I. C.’s ship 
Walpole. Having joined his ship at 
Deptford, he had not occupied his 
berth many weeks when his father 
brought him a cadetship, obtained 
through his interest with one of the di- 
rectors. Such, however, was our young 
gentleman’s abhorrence of a life of sheer 
idleness, that he continued voluntarily 
to perform the duties of midshipman, 
till some military officers of his ac- 
quaintance, who were passengers, per- 
suaded him to quit the cockpit and 
join the cadets’ mess. 
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In the beginning of 1780 he arrived 
at Madras, where he did duty with other 
cadets for some months, dividing his 
leisure time between the study of the 
native’ languages and the society of 
those friends whose genuine kindness 
of heart won his esteem. The battles 
and sieges in which he was afterwards 
engaged, it would be beyond our nar- 
row limits to specify ; suffice it to say, 
that his services during the Mysore 
war soon attracted the notice of go- 
vernment, and he was appointed by 
Lord Cornwallis to assist Colonel Read 
in settling and governing the provinces 
conquered from Tippo. After the fall of 
Seringapatam, he received the appoint- 
ment of secretary to the commissioners 
employed to arrange the affairs, and 
divide the territories of Mysore. Hav- 
ing rendered important services in con- 
ducting the government of Canara, he 
was selected by Lord: Wellesley to an 
office of a similar ‘nature in the ex- 
tensive and valuable provinces which 
were-ceded by the Nizam, in 1801, in 
commutation of his subsidy ; and Ma- 
jor Munro’s conduct in that situation 
was not only beneficial to the company, 
but procured him the attachment of the 
natives, who looked upon him:as their 
father. In 1808 he returned to Eng- 
land, after having been actively em- 
ployed, either in a military or a civil 
capacity, for nearly twenty-eight years. 
As a soldier he had served with marked 
distinction in many campaigns, rising 
from the rank of cadet through all the 
gradations to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy : 
as a civil officer he had performed 
duties more arduous and more import- 
ant than ever before fell to the lot of a 
British functionary in the East. 

On the renewal of the Company’s 
charter, Colonel Munro’s evidence be- 
fore the House of Commons raised the 
admiration of all parties, and the Court 
of Directors appointed him to settle 
the revenues of the presidency of 
Madras—an employment for which his 
practical knowledge of financial sub- 
jects, and his habits of laborious re- 
search, rendered him well qualified. 
Indeed, his official writings are in- 
valuable ; and it would be difficult to 
name an authority which could be 
ranked above him in all matters re- 
lating to the revenue of India. In 
1817, Colonel Munro was appointed by 
Lieutenant-General Sir T. Hislop to re- 
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duce the rebellious feudatory of Soon- 
door, and he was shortly after vested 
with a separate command of the reserve, 
and the rank of Brigadier-General. 
His services at this period called forth 
the following testimony from Mr. Can- 
ning, in March, 1819, on moving the 
thanks of the House of Commons to 
the Marquis of Hastings :—“ In a dis- 
trict far from public gaze, and without 
opportunities of early and special no- 
tice, was employed a man, whose name 
I should have been sorry to have 
passed over in silence. I allude to 
Col. Thomas Munro, a gentleman of 
whose rare qualifications the late House 
of Commons had opportunities of judg- 
ing, when he was examined at their 
bar on the renewal of the East India 
Company’s charter; and than whom 
England never produced a more ac- 
complished statesman, nor India, so 
fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier. 
This gentleman, whose occupations for 
some years must have been rather of a 
civil and administrative, than a military 
nature, was called early in the war to 
exercise abilities, which, though dor- 
mant, had not rusted from disuse. He 
went into the field with not more than 
500 or 600 men, of whom a very 
small proportion were Europeans, and 
marched into the Mahratta territories, 
to take possession of the country ceded 
to us by the treaty of Poonah. The 
peers which he subdued by arms 
e managed with such address, equity, 
and wisdom, that he established: an. 
empire over their hearts and feelings.” 
With a firm determination never 
again to revisit the eastern hemisphere, 
General Munro embarked with his 
family for England in January, 1819, 
and reached ‘ the honoured land” of 
his birth in July. But his merits were 
too justly appreciated to allow‘him to 
enjoy the calm of private life. He was 
called from the Highlands, whither he 
had gone to travel, and appointed to 
succeed the Ion. Hugh Elliot in the 
government of Madras. To this high 
station he brought all the powers of his 
sound and vigorous understanding, his 
varied stores of Knowledge, and his in- 
timate acquaintance with the habits and 
feelings of the natives, to advance the 
interest. of those for whom he acted, 
and to promote the happiness and add 
to the respectability of the goveined. 
In the summer of 1827, before quitting 
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India, he wished to pay a farewell visit 
to his old native friends of the ceded 
districts. The cholera was then raging 
in the country where this patriot and 
philanthropist first proposed to pene- 
trate. On the 6th of July he was seized 
with the pestilence near Gooty; and 
thus died, after two hours’ illness, Sir 
Thomas Munro, as he was on the eve 
of returning to his native country, 
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honoured with singular marks of esteem 
from his sovereign, from the East India 
Company, whom he had served for 
forty-seven years, from every authority 
with which he had occasion to co-ope- 
rate, from the public at large, and from 
private friends. 
“ Search we the land of living men, 
We ne’er shall see his like again.” 
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Tut King has been pleased to ap- 
point the Earl of Erroll Lord Lieute- 
nant of Aberdeenshire, in the room of 
the late Duke of Gordon. 


Hicutanp Proprerty.—We under- 
stand that Colonel Hugh Bailie, M.P. 
for Bristol, has purchased the estate of 
Geanies, county of Ross, for 60,0001. 
The late proprietor refused the sum of 
90,000/. for this estate, and when it 
was lately proposed to sell it by lottery, 
the value of it was estimated at 
80,0001. 


The Rev. Mr. Johnston, minister of 
Blairgowrie, was entertained by his pa- 
rishioners and friends at dinner in the 
Town Hall on Wednesday May 18th, 
and presented with a handsome silver- 
plated tea-urn, and silver coffee pot, 
on entering upon the fiftieth year of his 
ministry. Upwards of sixty were pre- 
sent, Sir James Ramsay, Bart., in the 
chair; and Robert Geekie, Esq., of 
Rosemount, and Bailie Ayson, crou- 
piers. 

A very handsome pulpit-gown and 
cassock, together with a_ beautifully 
bound copy of Bagster’s Polyglott 
Bible, in eight different languages, 
have been presented to the Rev. John 
Ferguson, minister of the united pa- 
rishes of Monievaird and Strowan, by 
the members of his congregation, as a 
testimonial of their esteem for his per- 
sonal worth and pastoral fidelity. 


The Rev. A. B. Parker, A.M., late 
assistant to Mr. Menzies, has been pre- 
sented by the ladies of the East Church 
Congregation, Greenock, with a very 
elegant piece of plate, as a mark of the 


high and grateful sense which they 
entertain of his talented, devoted, and 
eminently efficient services while as- 
sistant to that congregation. The Sab- 
bath Evening Class, in connexion with 
the East Church, have also presented 
Mr. Parker with a large family Bible, 
elegantly bound. 


Kirsytu Parisu Scuoot.—Testi- 
MONIAL.—KixsytH, 10th May.—On 
Thursday se’ennight, at the close of an 
examination of the parish school of 
Kilsyth, in presence of a number of 
ladies and gentlemen, parents and 
friends of the pupils, there was pre- 
sented to Mr. Alexander Salmon, 
preacher of the Gospel, parochial 
schoolmaster, an elegant silver snuff- 
box, filled with sovereigns, and bearing 
the following inscription: —“ Presented 
to Mr. A. Salmon, by parents and 
friends of youth, as an expression of 
their esteem of his character as a man, 
and of his invaluable services as a 
teacher in Kilsyth for thirteen years.” 
—The testimonial was presented by 
Sir Archibald Edmonstone, of Dun- 
treath, Bart., who expressed his high 
satisfaction with the state of the school, 
both as to the mode of tuition, and the 
great proficiency of the pupils in the 
various branches of education, and con- 
gratulated the parents on the thorough 
course of education which their children 
were receiving at the parish school, 
both as regards useful secular know- 
ledge, and that still more important 
knowledge which ought to form the 
basis of every educational system, the 
knowledge of God, and of his will, as 
contained in the Bible. He had every 
year increasing satisfaction in being 
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present at the examination of this 
school, and expressed the very sincere 
pleasure he felt in discharging the duty 
appointed to him, of presenting to the 
enterprising, zealous, and most deserv- 
ing teacher, this testimonial, as an 
expression of their esteem for him, 
and the sense which they entertained 
of his invaluable services. Mr. Sal- 
mon made an appropriate reply at 
the same time. After a suitable ad- 
dress by the Rev. Mr. Burns, minister 
of the parish, there were presented to 
Mr. Salmon, for the use of the school, 
an excellent terrestrial globe and a 
valuable set of maps, the gift of Wil- 
liam Forbes, of Callendar, Esq., M.P.; 
also a beautiful set of plates, illus- 
trative of Animal History, the gift of 
the parents. The inscription on the 
brazen meridian of the globe was as 
follows :—‘ With the intention of en- 
couraging education, and as an expres- 
sion of his approbation of the parochial 
schools of Scotland, this globe and a 
set of maps are presented by W. Forbes, 
of Callendar, Esq., M.P. for Stirling- 
shire, to the Kilsyth parish school.” — 
Mr. Salmon acknowledged, in suitable 
terms, the generosity of their worthy 
Member of Parliament, and moved a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Forbes for bis 
handsome and appropriate donation, 
which was carried with acclamation. 


The distressed state of the Islanders 
in various parts of Scotland has been 
repeatedly alluded to in this and other 
papers; and we are glad to perceive 
that subscriptions have been entered 
into, for their immediate relief, in 
Leith, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and some 
other towns, where trade is brisk, and 
money abundant. This is truehumanity, 
and it is quite right that those who 
have so often succoured the famishing 
poor in Ireland should be equally 
prompt in attending to the call of those 
whose claims, if possible, rest on higher 
ground than general humanity, Even 
in the mainland of some parts of Scot- 
land the loss of sheep and cattle has 
been very considerable, and large sec- 
tions of country might be named in 
which the deficiency of lambs will be 
above, rather than under, 20 per cent. 
When we alluded to Lewis, Sky, and 
still smaller islands, we had no idea 
that distress was equally severe in Shet- 
land ; but it is even so, and we have a 
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letter before us, written by the Rev. 
George Clarke, a most respectable man, 
who was for some years resident in 
this town, from which we make the 
following painful extract :— 

“ Suetianp Isies, 12th May,1836. 
Never did greater poverty and wretch- 
edness prevail than at present. The 
effects of the bad harvest, and the un- 
successful fishing, are now keenly felt. 
Hundreds, and report says thousands, 
of sheep, and a great many horses. 
have perished during the winter. The 
fodder of many farmers was some weeks 
ago all consumed, and the cold is yet 
intense—in fact, the hills this morning 
are covered with snow. Besides the 
usual number of men who leave the 
country at this season for the whale 
fishing, many scores have, through ex- 
treme want, been driven from their 
families and their homes to seek for 
bread: some have entered the navy, 
some are about to set off for South 
America, and others to different parts 
of the world.”— Dumfries and Gallo- 
way Courier. 


Cuaprter-Hovuse, Erc1n.—The sy- 
nod of Moray resolved lately to peti- 
tion his Majesty to have the chapter- 
house of Elgin Cathedral (the most 
entire portion of that magnificent ram) 
repaired and fitted up as a place for 
holding their meetings. This beautiful 
relic of the ancient pile is of an octa- 
gon shape, thirty-four feet high, and 
about the same breadth in the centre. 
The roof has lately yielded to the pres- 
sure of four hundred years, and—sorely 
to the annoyance of old John Shanks, 
the keeper of the cathedral, who lives 
and moves about the spot like a faith- 
ful monk, bound to it by some solemn 
vow or penance,—it now admits the 
rain. A sum of three or four hundred 
pounds would be requisite to render 
the chapter-house suitable for the pur- 
poses of the synod ; but, independently 
of all direct utility, the building well 
deserves to be repaired, as furnishing 
some of the finest specimens of choice 
Gothic architecture and masonry in the 
kingdom. ‘The stone carvings of its 
arched roof, its stalls and niches, its 
circling cluster of pillars and central 
stem, its windows and doorway, all 
enriched with the most exquisite foli- 
age, armorial bearings, and other 
sculptures, have rarely been equalled, 
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even in the mostsplendidly endowed and 
tinished edifices. We sincerely trust that 
Government will undertake the work of 
ranovation, A strong statement should 
be got up by the town council and in- 
habitants, to second the solicitations of 
the clergy, and to guarantee that no in- 
jury or defacement should follow to 
the cathedral from the new appropri- 
ation of the structure. To our imagin- 
ation there is something interesting in 
the idea of the presbyterian clergy 
holding stated meetings, on subjects of 
faith and discipline, in a place adorned 
with the fading splendour, and long 
devoted to the stately ritual and con- 
vocations of the Romau-catholic church. 
Little did the founders of this sacred 
edifice contemplate such an event; and 
as little, perhaps, at another period of 
Scottish history, would the fiery in- 
flexible spirit of John Knox and his 
associates have sanctioned it !—Inver- 
ness Courier. {We do hope this feti- 
tion will he Pat is 

The Rev. Dr. Cooke, of Belfast, 
has, during the last fortnight, repeatedly 
preached in this city to very crowded 
and attentive congregations. It has 
been our good fortune to hear this dis- 
tinguished divine on two occasions, and 
though led to expect much, we ac- 
knowledge that the uncommon elo- 
quence and ability of his discourses, 
which were consecutive, and on the 
same text, surpassed our utmost expec- 
tations. In appearance interesting and 
venerable—in manner and address un- 
affected, solemn, and impressive—in 
style nervous, luminous and command- 
ing—in matter profound, original, and 
eminently evangelical—it is difficult to 
conceive a preacher better qualified to 
arrest the attention, to awaken the feel- 
ings, and to convince the judgment of 
his hearers. The Rev. Doctor came to 
Edinburgh as a deputation from the 
synod of Ulster to the General Assem- 
bly, and though there may be diffi- 
culties in the way of an actual con- 
stitutional union, every member of our 
church must be proud to hail as a 
brother a divine of such extraordinary 
zeal, eloquence, and ability. Yester- 
day he preached in the High Church 
in the forenoon, St. George’s in the 
afternoon, and St. Stephen’s in the 
evening, to crowded congregations. 
Such was the anxiety to bear him, that 
many had, on each occasion, to retire 
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disappointed. — Edinburgh Mercury, 
June 6th. 


An extraordinary number of foxes 
have been discovered this season, prey- 
ing on the poultry and lambs of the 
farmers in various parts of the High- 
lands, and, in particular, Argyleshire. 
About the head of Holy Loch thirty- 
seven have been already destroyed. 


Weatuer—Crops.—The late rains 
and the uncommonly fine warm weather 
by which they were succeeded, have 
produced a wonderful change on vege- 
tation. Even the grass, which, about 
a fortnight ago, was in many places 
considered hopeless, has assumed a 
favourable appearance. This is most 
apparent on the moorlands and elevated 
situations, where, although the blade 
stood thin and stinted a fortnight ago, 
it now appears strong and vigorous, 
and, should the present favourable wea- 
ther continue, promises to prove by no 
means that failure which it was lately 
pronounced to be. It is, however, 
universally admitted, that if the rain 
had been eight days later in appearing, 
this important part of the farmer’s pro- 
duce, both on the carse and moorlands, 
would have been past recovery. Wheat 
is very promising. Even those spots 
which, some time ago, looked thin and 
sickly, are now strong and vigorous. 
The same may be said of oats and 
barley on the low grounds, although, 
in elevated situations, the change is not 
yet so decidedly favourable. Beans 
were early attacked in many parts of 
the carse lands with a fly, which re- 
tarded the growth, and, it is feared, will 
affect the crop. The plant, however, 
appears strong and healthy in all places 
which had not experienced the attacks 
of the fly. There are complaints of 
the potato seed having failed in some 
quarters ; but we do not think it 
amounts to any serious extent. Gardens 
and orchards may now be pronounced 
as in a forward state, and fruit of every 
description as promising to be abun- 
dant. The smaller fruits, such as 
gooseberries and currants, have, how- 
ever, in many places, suffered much 
from the ravages of the caterpillar.— 
Stirling Journal. 


ECCLESIASTICAL, 
WuirenHati, June 15.—The King 
has been pleased to present the Rev. 
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Michael Stewart Johnstone, preacher 
of the Gospel, to the church and parish 
of Minnigaff, in the presbytery of Wig- 
town, and stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. John 
Garlies Maitland. 


The King has been pleased to pre- 
sent the Rev. Duncan Campbell to 
the church and parish of Glenlyon, in 
the presbytery of Dunkeld and shire of 
Perth, vacant by the transportation of 
the Rev. David Campbell to the east 
church of the parish of Inverness. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Tue business of the General Assembly 
being now concluded, we congratulate 
the friends of our national church on 
the delightful spirit in which the deli- 
berations of that venerable court have 
been conducted. The subjects which 
occupied the attention of the assembly, 
although some of them are of supreme 
importance, have not interested the 
public so much as those of preceding 
years. The substance of some of the 
leading questions was the same, but 
they appeared under different circum- 
stances. The iong agitated question 
of Church Patronage was disposed of 
in a very decided manner. On divid- 
ing, there appeared 101 of a majority, 
90 voting in support of the motion that 
patronage was a grievance, and ought 
to be abolished. The anti-patronage 
cause had but 33 supporters the former 
year. We do think it but fair that the 
velo law should have a full and just 
trial ; with a very few exceptions, about 
sixty vacancies in the church since 1834 
have been satisfactorily filled up with 
pious and devoted pastors, who, by 
their holy zeal to win souls to Christ, 
have obtained the affectionate attach- 
ment of their respective congregations. 
It may be questioned how far popular 
election would advance the true in- 
terests of religion. And of this we are 
sure, that the people generally would 
not be satisfied by the transfer of pa- 
tronage from lay hands into those of the 
church. ‘At all events, the evils that 
would result from either of these sys- 
tems must be apparent to every dis- 
passionate observer. Weare too apt to 
pass unnoticed the numerous instances 
where the working of the veto law has 
gone on smoothly and satisfactorily, 
while our attention is fixed only on the 
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difficulties and embarrassments which 
will always attend the introduction of 
any new measure. Indeed, what new 
system, involving, as the present, great 
and conflicting interests, is unaccompa- 
nied at its outset by partial disorders ? 

Our readers will be delighted to learn 
that the members of the Synod of Ulster 
have been restored to brotherly com- 
munion with the church of Scotland. 
By this enlargement of her bounds, our 
venerable establishment has received 
an accession of the members of no 
fewer than 250 congregations, amount- 
ing to about 800,000 souls. 

It must be admitted that the friends 
of the churches in England connected 
with the Scottish establishment have 
not obtained all that they desired ; but 
a closer unionamong theircongregations 
will be formed, our national church will 
be strengthened, the interests of our 
common presbyterianism will be pro- 
moted, and, from the assembly’s recog- 
nition of the presbyteries in England 
as a branch of the church of Scotland, 
we are encouraged to hope that the 
national sympathies of our countrymen 
in the land of their adoption will con- 
tinue warm and steadfast towards that 
pure and apostolic church for which 
their ancestors bled and died. 

The catholicity of spirit which per- 
vaded the excellent report of Principal 
M‘Farlane on the Canadian churches, 
lately received into connexion with the 
church of Scotland, is eminently cha- 
ractistic of our national establishment, 
and will secure the increased attach- 
ment of her people, and extend her 
usefulness as an instrument in the hand 
of Providence, for spiritual good, to a 
thoughtless and erring world. 

From the annual report of the com- 
mittee of the schools of Scotland, par- 
ticularly in the Highlands, we learn 
that there are ninety schools main- 
tained on the General Assembly’s 
scheme, and that the contribution to 
the fund for their support had been 
greater last year than formerly. There 
is a probability of allowances being 
granted from the public funds for the 
support of a parochial school in each 
of the government church parishes in 
the Highlands. 

The report of the church extension 
committee given in by Dr. Chalmers 
embodied much pleasing intelligence. 
We learn that twenty-six additional 
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churches are this year in progress, and 
that the wholesum raised for this pur- 
pose amounts to 30,600/. Here we have 
much cause for thankfulness ; but how 
deep must our regret be, when we 
reflect that only 82 parishes, out of the 
1100 congregations of the church of 
Scotland, have contributed publicly to 
this fund. Surely we might expect 
that quarterly or half-yearly collections 
in behalf of the general assembly’s un- 
dertakings, both at home and abroad, 
would be attended with the best results. 
We trust that the claims of the church 
extension fund, when brought before 
the landed interest of Scotland, will 
meet with a liberality correspondent to 
their importance. 

The report of the General Assembly’s 
Indian Mission was highly gratifying. 
Its income during the present year 
amounts to 4500/., being an increase 
ofabove 2000/. upon its former receipts. 
Dr. Duff’s visit to London was very 
successful. The presbytery of London 
collected the sum of 481/., making, 
during the last three years, a total 
amount of nearly 1100/. from the same 
body. 

The report anent re-union with the 
Associate Synod of Original Sededers 
was listened to by the members of 
assembly with the utmost cordiality. 
The committee stated their entire satis- 
faction with the course of education 
prescribed to candidates for the minis- 
try, and the examinations undergone 
on receiving licence and ordination 
in the Associate Synod, as well as 
their rigid adherence to the Confession 
of Faith. It was the opinion of the 
committee, that the status of the minis- 
ters, and the integrity of their kirk 
sessions, should not be affected by the 
union ; but that after the accomplish- 
ment of the union, the students of the 
Associate Synod, and all future en- 
trants into the university fall under the 
ordinary operation of the laws of the 
church of Scotland, with which they 
will then be incorporated. Patronage 
and the covenants are the only points 
still depending, and these presented no 
obstacles which time and considera- 
tion are not likely to remove. This de- 
sirable measure appears on the whole to 
be in a fair way towards a successful 
and honourable settlement, which will 
bring within the bosom of our church 
a highly-respected body, of truly 


Christian character, whose attachment 
to the cause of religion throughout the 
land, and to the church of Scotland, is 
abundantly manifested by the deep in- 
terest which they took in the church 
extension scheme. 


Appress or THE GENERAL ASsEM- 
BLY of the Church of Scotland to the 
King :— 

‘* May it please your Majesty,—We, 
your Majesty’s dutiful subjects, the 
ministers and elders of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
acknowledge, with sentiments of deep 
gratitude and devoted loyalty, the gra- 
cious letter with which your Majesty 
has condescended to honour us. 

“‘ Convinced that the Christian re- 
ligion is the true basis of national pros- 
perity as well as of individual happi- 
ness, we rejoice in your Majesty’s con- 
tinued recognition of this great prin- 
ciple by the countenance bestowed by 
your Majesty on the successive assem- 
blies of this church ; and we thank- 
fully receive the assurance of your 
Majesty’s deep interest in the welfare 
of our national church, and of your 
Majesty’s determination to uphold it 
in the full possession of all its rights 
and privileges. 

“Deeply sensible of the value of 
this favourable disposition towards our 
church, we entreat your Majesty to 
place the fullest reliance in our desire 
to pursue those measures by which the 
piety and morality of our tellow-coun- 
trymen may be most successfully pro- 
moted ; and in the prosecution of these 
great objects we humbly trust that our 
discussions shall always be marked by 
the moderation and temperance which 
best become religious questions, and 
tend to advance the spiritual welfare 
and peace of those of your Majesty’s 
subjects who are committed to our 
care. 

“‘ The experience which we have had 
of the zeal, fidelity, and other eminent 
qualitications of the Right Hon. Lord 
Belhaven, as your Majesty’s represen- 
tative in former assemblies, lead us to 
regard his re-appointment to that high 
office with unmingled satisfaction ; and 
we view it as a distinguished mark of 
your Majesty’s attention to the minis- 
ters and elders of the church of Scot- 
land, that the object of your royal 
choice is a nobleman who has proved 
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himself one of her most enlightened 
and. steadfast friends. 

“We receive with lively gratitude 
your Majesty’s donation of two thou- 
sand pounds for the reformation of the 
highlands and islands of Scotland ; and 
it shall be our study so to expend this 
liberal grant as to confer farther bene- 
fits on that portion of your Majesty’s 
subjects for whom former acts of royal 
munificence have provided the means 
of being taught to fear God and honour 
the King. 

“ That Almighty God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, may bless your 
Majesty, your royal consort, and all 
the members of your royal house ; that 
he may guide your counsels, prosper 
your reign, and long preserve your 
Majesty to protect the interests of 
Christ’s church upon earth; and that 
he may at length admit you to the 
enjoyment of an unfading crown in 
heaven, is the earnest and united 
prayer of, may it please your Majesty, 
your Majesty’s most faithful, most 
loyal, and most obedient subjects, the 
ministers and elders of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

“Signed .in our name, in our pre- 
sence, and by our appointment, 

“‘ Nor. M‘Leop, Moderator.” 
“Edinburgh, May 20th, 1836,” 


The friends of the church of Scot- 
land will be happy to learn that on 
Monday, May 16th, the foundation- 
stone of a new church, in connexion 
with the establishment, was laid at 
Houndwood, in the parish of Colding- 
ham and county of Berwick. The 
Scottish establishment was nobly de- 
fended by our forefathers, and, we 
trust, will ever be enshrined in the 
affections of their sons. 


Sr. Srepuen’s Cuurcu, Eprn- 
BpurGH.—On Friday, May 13th, the 
new school-house was opened. It was 
erected partly by means of a voluntary 
contribution of about 800/. from the 
members of St. Stephen’s congregation, 
and partly of a sum of the like amount 
received out of the parliamentary grant. 
It is divided into three floors, each 
forming a spacious room for a separate 
class; the classes forming a boys’ 
school, a girls’ school, and an infant 
school, comprehending altogether about 
400 children belonging to the poorer 
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classes of the parish. The, Rev, Dx, 
Muir delivered to the children, who 
were assembled in the church, a strik- 
ing and touching address. Nothing 
could be more deeply gratifying than 
to behold these several hundred chil- 
dren, sent by their parents in clean 
attire, conducting themselves, even to 
the youngest, with the strictest pro- 
priety and reverence, and presenting to 
the eye, as it were, the visivie springing 
up of a Christian seed. After the ser- 
vice in the church, which was attended 
by a considerable number of the con- 
gregation, the children proceeded to 
their class-rooms, which were opened 
by a brief devotional exercise. 


Bripceron Cuurcu.—The found- 
ation-stone of this church, about to 
be erected by the Glasgow Young 
Men’s Church of Scotland Society, 
was laid on Thursday, May 19th, by 
William Collins, Esq., who delivered 
on the occasion an eloquent and most 
appropriate address. 


On Sabbath, May 22nd, the new 
church at Hawkhill, Dundée, was 
opened for public worship, when the 
Rev. Mr. Roxburgh, of St. John’s, (in 
whose parish the church is situated,) 
preached an eloquent and appropriate 
sermon from Exodus xx, 24. The 
church, which is called St. Peter’s, is 
seated to contain 1100, and every pew 
has been already let. 


On Thursday, May 19th, the united 
associate congregation of St. Bernard’s, 
Stockbridge, gave a unanimous call to 
the Rev. Peter Davidson, Arbroath, to 
be their pastor. The Rev. Ebenezer 
Halley, Leith, preached and presided 
on the occasion. 


The Rev. John Reid Ormond, at 
present officiating at Castlehill chapel, 
ers Almond, Perthshire, has, at the 
unanimous request of the parishioners 
of Monzie, presbytery of Auchterarder, 
been appointed by the King assistant 
and successor to the Rev. Mr. Came- 
ron, at Monzie. 


Gneenock.—On Sunday, June 5, 
St. Andrew’s church was opened for 
the first time for the performance of 
public worship, and it was filled to 
overflowing by a most respectable au- 
dience. The forenoon services were 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. Bonar, 
minister of the parish, and those of the 
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afternoon by the Rev. Dr. Bar, of 
Port Glasgow. The dedicatory prayer 
was solemn and impressive, and both 
discourses able and appropriate. The 
elegance and comfort of the new church 
were much admired ; indeed, it is one 
of the handsomest places of worship in 
the West of Scotland, and does much 
credit to the architect, Mr. Henderson, 
of Edinburgh. Although no previous 
intimation was given in reference to 
the collection, between 40/. and 501. 
were contributed at the door. 


On Sabbath, June 12th, a sermon, 
commemorative of the deeds and the 
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darings of our forefathers, was preached 
in the far-famed battle-field of Dram- 
clog, by the Rev. Mr. Rodgerson, of 
Darvel. There was a charm in sur- 
veying the spot where the tyrant once 
unfurled his banner, where our fore- 
fathers bled but conquered; and to 
join there in public worship, and unite 
hearts and voices in singing the praises 
of the God of salvation, according to 
the ritual then attempted to be tram- 
= down. The two discourses de- 
ivered were highly elegant and appro- 
priate. The audience amounted to 
about 2000, and 15/. were collected to 
raise a monument on the spot. 
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SCOTTISH CHURCHES IN LONDON CON- 
NECTED WITH THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Names— Localittes—Clergymen. 

Sr. Anprew’s Scotrisn Cuurca, near 
Bedford Square East, Mile End— 
Rev. John Crombie, D.D., Minis- 
ter.—Services, Morning at 11, and 
Afternoon 3.—Lord’s Supper three 
times a-year. 

Scottish Cuurcnu, Lonpon Watt, 
City—Rev. W. K. Tweedie, Minis- 
ter.—Services, Morning 11, and 
Afternoon 3: Week-day service, 
Wednesday evening 7 o’clock.— 
Lord’s Supper four times a-year. 

Scottisu Cuurcn, River Terrace, 
City Road—Rev. John Macdonald, 
A.M. Minister.—Services, Morning 
11, and Evening half-past 6: Week- 
day service, Thursday evening 7 
o’clock.—Lord’s Supper four times 
a-year. 

Scotrisu Cuurcn, Recent Square, 
Rev. Peter M‘Morland, Minister.— 
Services, Morning 11, and Evening 
half-past 6.—Lord’s Supper twice 
a-year. 

Scottish Cuurcu, SwaLiow Street, 
Regent Street— Rev. James R. 
Brown, D.D.—Services, Morning a 

uarter to 11, and Afternoon 3.— 
Lord's Supper six times a-year. 

Scorrish Cuurcu, Crown Covrt, 
Little Russell Street, Covent Garden 
—Rev. John Cumming, M.A.---Ser- 
vices, Morning a quarter to 1), ard 


Evening half-past 6: Week-day lec- 
ture, Thursday evening 7 o’clock.— 
Lord’s Supper four times a-year, 

Scorrisu Cuurcn, Watcor Ptacr, 
Lambeth — Rev. James Miller.— 
Services, Morning 11, Evening half- 
past 6.—Lord’s Supper four times 
a-year. 

Scorrish Cuurcu, Wootwicn, va- 
cant, and at present not supplied, ow- 
ing to painful and peculiar circum- 
stances. 

New Scorrisa Socrety 1n Lon- 
pon.—QOn Monday evening, the 20th 
June, a few members, clerical and 
lay, of the church of Scotland, met in 
the vestry of the Scottish Church, 
Swallow-street, to talk over the im- 
portance of doing something to con- 
solidate and extend the Scottish con- 
gregations in London. Many interest- 
ing statements were made, and several 
esc suggested, for strengthening the 

onds and extending the interests of 
the venerable establishment of Scot- 
land in these parts. We feel persuaded 
that, if a fund can be raised for build- 
ing additional churches, in communion 
with the church of Scotland, in Lon- 
don and its neighbourhood, especially 
to the south and west, not only will 
these soon be filled, but the old 
churches, contrary to the calculations 
of a short-sighted but popular phi- 
losophy, will be much better attended. 

One great reason why the existing con- 

gregations of our communion are so 

thin, when compared with the numbers 
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that might be expected to attend, is, 
that they are hid, and their localities, 
with the exception of Swallow Street 
and London Wall, the two oldest, un- 
known. Were our churches invested 
with the prominence to which they are 
justly entitled, they would be filled 
with congregations more in unison with 
their size. 

Another reason of the past decline 
of the Scottish churches in London is 
the fact, that when those connected 
with them, of the higher ranks, retire 
to the suburban villages, they feel 
bound to go to the church of England, 
from there being no church of their 
own communion near them; and the 
very next generation, habituated from 
the circumstances of their early years 
to go to the church of England, be- 
come bona fide members of it. The 
humbler ranks, on the other hand, 
go to the dissenters, finding a greater 
likeness in their forms to the forms 
they love; and, unable to appreci- 
ate differences of grave importance, 
and misled especially by voluntary 
ministers, who make it their main 
end to trace and establish an identity in 
this country between themselves and 
the Scottish church, especially if, in the 
course of the occasional misdoings of 
the learned senatus of Glasgow or 
Aberdeen, they have risen to the dig- 
nity of a D.D., and in the course of 
nature they can claim Scotland for 
their birth-place, they feel justified in 
holding themselves up as de facto, if 
not de jure, ministers of our church, 
Many of our people, in consequence, 
become tainted with the voluntary feel- 
ing, and become altogether alienated, 
not only from the worship, but from 
the principles, of their fathers. 

A chapel in connexion with our 
church is much wanted in the vicinity 
of Brompton, Chelsea, and Kensing- 
ton, and toward these places the first 
efforts of the contemplated association 
ought to be directed. 

In our next we will take up the 
subject at length. In the meantime, 
we sincerely trust that the fund will 
be weighty as the principles we love, 
and prosperous as the cause deserves. 


The usual quarterly meeting of the 
Scotch Presbytery in London, in con- 
nexion with the established church of 
Scotland, was held in the Scotch 
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Church, Swallow-street, Piccadilly, on 
Tuesday the 14th current, at 12 at 
noon, the Rev. J. Cumming, Mode- 
rator. 

The Rev. W. K. Tweedie preached 
a sermon from Isa, xxi. 16. “ Feed 
my sheep.” 

After the usual regular routine of 
business had been despatched, the 
Rev. Dr. Brown, as member of the 
deputation sent by this presbytery to 
represent and forward their interests 
before the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, assembled at 
Edinburgh in May last, proceeded, at 
the request of the presbytery, to give 
a report of the proceedings of that 
venerable court, in regard to the matter 
entrusted to the deputation, consisting 
of himself and the Rev. P. Macmor- 
land, and Mr. W. Hamilton, Elder. 

After Dr. Brown had given a full, 
and lengthened, and clear account of 
the proceedings of the General Assem- 
bly generally, and more especially of 
the recognition of the Lancashire Sy- 
nod, and the reception given to the 
petition transmitted by this individual 
presbytery, the thanks of the brethren 
were unanimously tendered to the 
members of the deputation, for the 
able and satisfactory manner in which 
they had discharged the duty entrusted 
to them. 

After some other business had been 
transacted, the presbytery adjourned, 
to hold its next quarterly meeting for 
business at St. Andrew’s Scotch Church, 
Commercial-road, on the second Tues- 
day in September next. 


At the request of several members 
of the University of Cambridge, Dr. 
Duff visited that ancient seat of learn- 
ing. On the 24th a public meeting 
was held, at which one of the Masters 
of Houses presided; and in the pre- 
sence of a large audience, composed of 
fellows and students of the different 
colleges, and respectable inhabitants of 
Cambridge, Dr. Duff laid open the in- 
tellectual and spiritual degradation, as 
well as the peculiar claims of India, 
and concluded with an urgent appeal 
to the graduates and undergraduates of 
the university, to come forth and set an 
example of personal devotedness to the 
British -churches, by treading in the 
footsteps of the Rev. Henry Martyn. 
The emphatic remark of one of the 
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fellows: to a friend, on the following 
day, was, that not a few of the young 
men had been set to pray, and se- 
riously to consider, in the sight of God, 
what their duty was, as to personally 
engaging in the work of missions. That 
a revival of religion has commenced in 
Cambridge is undoubted. It has been 
progressing for some years past; and, 
it is to be hoped, will continue to pro- 
gress, till numbers become actuated by 
the spirit of the sainted Martyn. 


Lrserat Conpuct or a Nosre 
Duxe.—In the year 1816 the parish 
of St. George the Martyr, Queen- 
square, borrowed asum of 8000/. upon 
annuity. The annual sum which was 
required to meet the payment of the 
annuity, and the amount realized from 
the pew rents, having decreased from 
about 600/. or 700/. a-year to 4001., 
caused the parish to incur a heavy debt 
with their tradesmen, and which there 
appeared to be no chance of arranging ; 
in fact, the parish has been running in 
arrear to the amount of 70/. or 100/. 
a-year. In this difficulty the parish 
officers applied to the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, who is patron of the living, for 
the loan of 1000/., without interest, to 
pay off the tradesmen’s debts. The 
Duke, on receiving the letter contain- 
ing the application, sent for Mr. Ody, 
his steward, and, with the assistance of 
that gentleman and the churchwardens, 
examined the parish accounts from 
1816, the time when the annuity debt 
was contracted. His Grace then stated 
that it was contrary to his practice to 
lend money, although he had every 
desire to assist the parish, but he 
would present them with the sum of 
500/. towards extricating them from 
their difficulties. 


To the Editor of the “ Thistle.” 

20, Regent-street, 24th June, 1836. 
Sir,—The observations in the * This- 
tle” for June, relative to the deficiency 
of Gaélic education, are perfectly cor- 
rect. Although one-fifth of the Scot- 
tish clergy are necessarily obliged to 
preach their sermons in the Gaélic 
language, yet they have very imperfect 
knowledge of the grammatical con- 
struction of the language, and the con- 
sequence is, that a great portion of 
their parishioners who may not have 
been much out of the parish, and 
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whose education may have. been con- 
fined to the parochial school, are known 
to speak the language in greater purity 
than the minister of the parish. 

This is a subject that has often en- 
gaged my attention, but I have never 
had an opportunity of laying my views 
before the public until the last session 
of parliament of 1835, when I em- 
braced the opportunity of the bill be- 
fore parliament (which was afterwards 
withdrawn) for uniting the colleges of 
Aberdeen into one University, in pre- 
senting a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, of which I enclose a copy, with 
the speeches of the members who pre- 
sented and supported it, in case you 
should think it proper to notice the 
same in your next ‘ Thistle.” It is 
the first petition relative to a Gaélic 
professor that has ever been presented 
to parliament, or perhaps to any other 
body. Iam, Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
D.C. 


“To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in Parliament as- 
sembled. 


The Humble Petition of Donald 
Currie, of Regent-street, London, a 
Member of the London Board of 
Directors of the Society for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland ; 
a Subscriber of the Moveable Gaé- 
lic School Society in the Highlands, 
and one of the Founders of the 
London Gaélic Chapel, 


“ Suewets,— That your petitioner, 
having perused the bill for uniting the 
colleges of Aberdeen into one united 
univers*ty, the merits of which he is 
unacquainted with, but feels satisfied 
that the measure, after having been 
duly considered by the eminent and 
learned professors of those colleges, 
cannot fail of promoting and extend- 
ing the science and literature of Scot- 
land. 

“‘ That it has been generally deplored 
by all Highland students, but more 
especially by those of divinity, that al- 
though they are necessarily obliged to 
compose and preach their sermons in 
the Gaélic language, yet they have no 
opportunity of acquiring a thorough 
grammatical knowledge of that -lan- 
guage, in consequence of the total and 
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unaccountable neglect in the Scottish 
universities, to provide for so important 
and necessary a branch of Scottish 
education, and which your petitioner 
hopes and trusts shall no longer re- 
main a stigma upon those eminent and 
celebrated seats of learning, especially 
since there is now an opportunity, as 
far as the united university of Aber- 
deen is concerned, of shewing that the 
spiritual wants of the Highlanders is 
an object of solicitude to, and neces- 
sary to be provided for by the state, in 
return for, the readiness with which 
they came forward in the hour of 
danger to devote their services and 
their lives in the defence of their 
country. 

“Tn the bill for uniting the colleges 
of Aberdeen into one united university, 
an addition may now be made to the 
establishment, which will be of the 
greatest benefit and importance to 
Highland students, and which is, that 
of a Gaélic professor for teaching that 
language: grammatically to the High- 
land clergy and others. And when it 
is considered that there are some hun- 
dreds of clergymen who necessarily 
study and preach their sermons in 
Gaélic, and afford religious consolation 
and instruction in that language, to at 
least half a million of persons—native 
Scottish people ; it is therefore of the 
utmost importance, not only to the 
preachers, but also to their hearers, 
that the clergy should have regular in- 
struction in that language, whereby 
they will become more useful, more 
respected, and more acceptable to their 
congregations. It is, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary that a permanent pro- 
vision should now be made for the 
establishment of a Gaélic professor in 
the united university of Aberdeen, or 
some other convenient university, for so 
useful, so necessary, and so important 
a branch of Scottish education. And 
your petitioner feels confident that it is 
only necessary for him to draw the 
attention of your honourable house to 
this very important subject, to give it 
your most serious consideration. 

“Your petitioner cannot anticipate 
any objection to a Gaélic professor, 
especially when it appears proper to 
have professors of foreign languages, 
which are spoken by none, and under- 
stood correctly by very few of the 
general population ; whereas the Gaélic 

Jury, 1836. 
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is the native tivrxnc language and 
mother tongue of one-fifth of the in- 
habitants of Scotland, and spoken 
within a few miles of the united uni- 
versity, and in which one-fifth of the 
clergy are necessarily obliged to com- 
pose and preach their sermons, and 
supply the spiritual wants of so large 
a portion of the Scottish population. 
By preaching, therefore, in the lan- 
guage correctly, they cannot fail of 
being more respected and acceptable to 
their hearers than otherwise; and, be- 
sides these advantages, the establishing 
of a Gaélic professor will, in future, 
settle the point as to the necessary 
qualifications of clergymen for High- 
land parishes. And further, this ap- 
pointment becomes the more necessary, 
from the root which the Gaélic lan- 
guage is taking in the Canadas, where 
several Gaélic clergymen proceed an- 
nually, who must necessarily discharge 
their spiritual duties in that language. 
“* Your petitioner therefore respect- 
fully prays, that a Gaélic professor be 
sana upon the foundation of the 
united university of Aberdeen, or in 
such otherwise as to your honourable 
house may seem most fit for effectual 
accomplishing this important object,’ 


We subjoin an abstract of the ob- 
servations made. by honourable mem- 
bers on this occasion :— 

Mr. W.F. Camppewt (Argyleshire) 
presented a petition from Donald Cur-~ 
rie, of Regent-street, London, a mem- 
ber of the London Board of Directors 
of the Society for Propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, a subscriber of 
the Moveable Gaélic School Society 
in the Highlands, and one of the 
founders of the London Gaélic Chapel, 
praying that, in whatever arrangement 
the house should make in regard to 
the Scottish colleges, and more espe- 
cially in respect to the university of 
Aberdeen, provision should be made 
for the appointment of a Gaélic pro- 
fessor. The honourable member said, 
that when it was recollected that there 
were about 500,000 in Scotland who 
could only speak Gaélic, it must be 
admitted on all hands, that an ar- 
rangement of this kind would be of 
great utility and benefit. To shew the 
necessity of making this provision’ he 
observed, that there were 500,000 of 

9 N 
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the inhabitants of this empire who 
spoke Gaélic. He should feel it his 
duty, when the Aberdeen University 
Bill was before the house, to press this 
consideration on the house. 

Mr. Mackinnon, in seconding the 
observations made by the honourable 
member who had presented the peti- 
tion, must take the liberty of remark- 
ing, that the individual by whom that 
petition was signed was most respect- 
able. Mr. M. had known him many 
years, and was pleased an opportunity 
presented itself of his adding his tes- 
timony to the honourable member’s, 
The allegations of the petition were 
also most correct; he, Mr. M., con- 
sidered it was of great moment to the 
welfare of the Gaelic population, that 
they should be properly instructed, by 
the means of acquiring a good re- 
ligious feeling, which could be best 
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obtained by the means set forth in the 
prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Srnctarr (now Sir George 
Sinclair) also joined in supporting the 
prayer of the petition, the object of 
which he cordially approved of, and 
was of great importance to the High- 
lands of Scotland, as affording the 
clergy an eupeey of acquiring a 
correct knowledge of the language in 
which they preached to the people. 
The honourable member further ob- 
served, that whatever might be the fate 
of the United University of Aberdeen 
Bill, he hoped the house would make 
a provision for the prayer of this peti- 
tion in some other convenient univer- 
sity, as the natives of the Highlands 
were much attached to their ancient 
and expressive language, and took a 
lively interest in its preservation. 





PAiscellancous. 


Promotion.—In the Asiatic Jour- 
nal for the present month, we were 
happy to perceive the following among 
other notices of promotion :—‘ Capt. 
James Glencairn Burns, 3rd Native 
Infantry, to be Superintendent of 
Upper and Lower Cachar and Jynteea, 
in room of Capt. T. Fisher.” This, 
we presume, was one of the first ap- 
pointments Lord Auckland made on 
arriving in India; and it need scarcely 
be added, that the gentleman designated 
above is the youngest surviving son of 
the poet Burns, 


Joun Kwox’s Watcu.—The work 
of a watch which actually belonged to 
John Knox (the hero of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland) was purchased at Mr. 
Richard Mitchell's auction, in Mo- 
naghan, on the 5th instant, by Mr. 
M‘ Dowell, in whose museum it is now 
laced. It was brought from Edin- 
burgh about sixty years ago, by a man 
of the name of Finley, who sold the 
cases and kept the work ; afterwards he 
sold the work to Mr. Mitchell. “ John 
Knox” is engraved on the work, “A.D. 
1525,” and also the maker's name, 
‘J. Rousseau, Geneve, Ary 
appears from the history of Knox's 
life, that he was in Geneva at that pe- 


riod, but returned to Edinburgh, where 
he died ; from the date, the work is 311 
years old ; notwithstanding it is in good 
order, and regular in its movements, 
though curious, strong, and singular in 
construction. A gentleman who saw 
the cases says they were curiously and 
beautifully chased, the outside one 
connected together by a hasp and 
staple.— Belfast News Letter. 


Tue Bane ano Antipore.—The 
town bellman of Kirriemuir having re- 
ceived a written advertisement to that 
effect, proclaimed, in the midst of the 
assembled multitude, on a fair day, in 
that ancient burgh of regality or barony, 
as follows: — ‘* Notish — All persons 
driving their cattle through the lands of 
Logie, to or from the market, will be 

rosecuted with the utmost rigour of 
aw.” And, immediately after, by way 
of sedative to the natives, exclaimed— 
“Ye needna mind a’ this, lads; it’s 
only a haver of the Grieve’s !”—Ar- 
broath Argus. 


A few days since, a young man, with 
apperannly more money than wit, ap- 
plied for ten shares in the ‘‘ Ormskirk 
Gingerbread Manufactory,” on which 
he tendered a deposit of one pound per 
share. ‘He was utterly thunderstruck 
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on being told that the advertisement 
announcing such a company was a 
mere hoax, resorted to for the purpose 
of ascertaining how many such gulls as 
himself there might be in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The late Ducnrss or Gorpon had 
so ardent a desire to hear Mr. Pitt speak 
in the house, that she was induced to 
adopt the expedient of entering the 
gallery habited as a man. The Du- 
chess had not, unfortunately, made a 
secret of her design, and scarcely was 
she comfertably seated in expectation 
of the minister's speech, when the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms appeared and very po- 
litely whispered to her Grace that her 
sex was discovered, and that there ex- 
isted a standing order of the house 
against the admission of any female into 
the gallery, ‘* Pray inform me, sir,” 


inquired the Duchess, ‘‘ whether there 
exists any standing order for turning 
a female out who has once got in ?”— 
a question that so effectually posed 
Mr. Coléman that he effected his re- 
treat, leaving the adventurous lady in 
quiet enjoyment of her place. 


A TRIP TO THE FIELD OF DRUMCLOG, 
From a Scottish Paper. 


On May 3d, 1836, a party of gentle- 
men set out on a trip to the celebrated 
field of Drumclog. The party con- 
sisted of three ordained clergymen of 
the church of Scotland, a minister 
from a place beyond the “ western 
main,” two preachers, and a young 
man, a tutor in a respectable family. 
The day was bright and pleasant, and 
the air so clear that objects could be 
seen at a great distance. As Drumclog 
is a scene which awakens in the minds 
of Scottish Presbyterians peculiar feel- 
ings, perhaps many of the readers of 
the Scottish Guardian may have no 
objection to join themselves in imagi- 
nation with the party above alluded 
to, while we introduce them seriatim 
to some of those scenes which have 
been aptly termed our “‘ holy land,”— 
scenes of which Scotsmen will ever 
continue to be proud, in spite of the 
sneers of the infidel, and the anti-na- 
tional tendency and temper of the vo- 
luntary church association. 

In approaching the field of Drum- 
clog, the town of Strathaven is the first 
object which attracts attention. It is 
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an old, antiquated place, with narrow 
crooked streets, and thatched-roofed 
houses. In the street, as you approach 
from the west, nearly opposite the gate 
which enters into the church-yard, a 
house is pointed out as the site of 
the inn where Graham, alias Clavers, 
breakfasted, on his way to Drumclog. 
This house was of peculiar construc- 
tion. In the one end it had an upper 
room or second story, and in the other. 
end there was only a ground-floor. It 
was in the u per apartment, or tower, 
as it was called, that Clavers and his 
officer partook of the hospitality of 
“« Scribbie Young,” who at that period 
was the inn-keeper, writer, and baron- 
bailie of the place. Nearly opposite 
is the house once occupied a the 
traitor Wilson, who was executed at 
Glasgow in the year 1820. After pass- 
ing through the town, about a quarter 
of a mile farther on, a road turns to the 
south —this leads to Muirkirk, that 
straight onwards is the way to Drum- 
clog. The country beyond Strathaven 
is, strictly speaking, champaign, and 
is almost entirely without wood, On 
the left a long dreary road may be 
seen, like, ‘a wounded snake dragging 
its length along.” This leads imto 
Ayrshire by the way of Glenbuck ; and 
considerably more to the east may be 
observed in the distance the blue 
ridge of Cumberhead, where the coun- 
try people, some sabbaths before the 
battle of Drumclog, being attacked by 
the military, defended themselves with 
success, wounded one of the king’s 
officers, and took some soldiers pri- 
soners. Fishawburn, in Lambhill 
Muir, lies considerably to the left of 
the road from Strathaven te Drumclog. 
It was here that Mr. Douglas, on the 
25th of May, 1679, preached a sermon 
to a great congregation, where Robert 
Hamilton and William Clelland were 
present,and also Hackston and Bal- 
four. Itwasaremnant of this congre- 
gation which assembled about a mile 
north of Strathaven on 29th May, 
which was observed as the birth-day 
and anniversary of the restoration of 
Charles IT., aud proceeding in a body 
to Rutherglen, burned some obnoxious 
acts of parliament, and excommuni- 
cated the king. But the first immediate 
object which attracts attention, is near 
the farm-house of Hillhead, about three 
miles west of Strathaven. Immediately 
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on the left hand side of the road a 
round stone building is seen with a 
slate roof. It was near this spot that 
the Covenanters came up with a party 
of dragoons which were flying from 
Drumelog, and, according to tradition, 
instantly cut them down. Their bo- 
dies were buried in the march between 
the farms of Hillhead and Hookhead, 
and their graves remained visible till 
41750, when they were sunk in a marsh 
dyke drawn in that direction ; no trace 
of them now remains. About a mile 
farther on, a little beyond some houses 
in a hollow, a small road leads to the 
right, which is the nearest way to 
Drumclog. About a mile and a half 
onwards brings us to a farm-house, 
with offices, standing nearly on the 
side of the road, on turning which the 
battle scene at once bursts on the eye. 
In the back ground is Loudon Hill, a 
black sullen rock of peculiar shape, 
resembling the Bass or Ailsa Craig. 
Considerably to the north-west is Hair- 
law, where Mr. Douglas preached on 
sabbath the ist June, 1679: cis may 
be about two miles west of Drumclog. 
The Jand between this and the field of 
battle is irregular, and is a good deal 
interspersed with muirs and marshes. 
When the Covenanters heard that the 
cavalry were approaching, they did not 
wait to receive them, but marched for- 
ward about two miles, singing psalms 
as they went along. The place where 
they stopped to receive the soldiers is 
about a hundred yards to the east of 
the farm-house of Wester Drumclog. 
The ground descends with a very gen- 
tle slope on both sides, and at the 
lower part, where the celebrated marsh 
formerly was, a beech-hedge is now 
planted. In one place a small piece 
of the marsh has been reserved for 
meadow hay. The chief rencontre 
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was in the immediate neighbourhood 
of this little meadow. According to — 
tradition, the Covenanters, all except 
one man, fell upon the ground when 
the cavalry fired, and thus escaped 
unhurt. The unfortunate individual 
who refused to obey the order, was 
John Morton, of Broomhill, who was 
shot through the head, and instantly 
fell down dead. There were about 220 
cavalry on the one side, and on the 
other 50 country people on horseback, 
50 more on foot, ill armed, and al- 
most undisciplined, and 150 with forks 
and such other weapons as they could 
procure. It was the foot or infantry 
which first effected the rout of the 
military by stepping into the marsh 
and destroying the horses and their 
riders with their pitchforks, ete. In 
the retreat, a person named Finlay, 
from Lesmahago, came up with Cla- 
verhouse ata place named Capernaum, 
near Coldwakening, where he stabbed 
his horse, when Clavers, adroitly 
mounting that of a trumpeter who had 
been shot, made his escape. About 
thirty-six of the dragoons were killed 
on the field and in the pursuit, and 
only five or six of the Covenanters. 

it is now near 177 years since these 
memorable transactions took place. 
But these are the property of history, 
and cannot properly form a prominent 
part in an account of a trip to the 
field of Drumclog in the year 1836. 
What mighty revolutions have since 
taken place, and what wild projects 
are still on the tapis! What would 
our great-grandfathers say, could they 
rise from their beds, and be ushered 
into one of our voluntary meetings ? 
But we desist, only recommending, as 
one of the best cures for an anti-national 
bias, a trip to the field of Drumelog. 
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BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.—At Holmes House, May 
11th, the lady of James Fairlie, Esq., 
of Holmes.—At Kimnoull Manse, May 
15th, Mrs. Touch.—At Perth, May 
75th, the lady of W. 1D. Macfarlane, 


2sq., of Dunavourd.—At Fintray 
House, May 20th, the Hon, Lady 
Forbes of Craigievar.—May 12th, at 
St. James’s-square, London, Lady King 
(late the Hfon. Ada Augusta Byron).— 
In London, May 20th, Mr. Hannay, of 
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Rusko.—At Balcaskie, June 4th, the 
lady of Sir Ralph A. Anstruther, 
Bart., — At Sea View, St. Andrew’s, 
June 5th, the lady of Captain Bryan 
Broughton.—At Irongray Manse, June 
11th, the lady of the Rev. Robert Crau- 
furd.— At 13, Great King-street, Edin- 
burgh, June 9th, Mrs. Bell.—At Edin- 
burgh, May 27th, the lady of J. Cun- 
inghame, Esq., of Hensol.—June 9th, 
at the manse of Jedburgh, Mrs. Purves. 
At 4, Portugal-street, Gorbals, Glas- 
gow, June 16th, the lady of Dr. Tho- 
mas Cunningham.—At 70, Eglinton- 
street, Glasgow, June 17th, Mrs. John 
Fraser. 


Of Daughters,—At 53, Albany- 
street, Edinburgh, Mrs, Dr, Brown.— 
At Blackhillock, Rafford, May, 16th, 
Mrs. Logie.—At Edinburgh, May 7tb, 
the lady of James Gammel, Esq., 
of Ardiffery.—At 7, Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh, 31st May, the lady of D. 
Grierson, M.D., of the Bombay Me- 
dical Establishment.—At Blair Logie, 
June 6th, Mrs. Johnston.—At Monte- 
viot, June 4th, the Marchioness of Lo- 
thian.—At No. 6, King-street, Max- 
welltown, June 7th, Mrs. Blyth.— 
May 2ist, at Alfred-place, Bedford- 
square, the lady of John Sinclair, Esq. 
—At Deebank, Banchory, June 5th, 
the lady of Colonel Wood.—At Thurso, 
May 18th, the lady of the Rev. W. R. 
Taylor.—At Irvine, May 24th, Mrs. 
John A. Rankin.—At Dumfries, June 
7th, Mrs. Edward Haining.—At the 
manse of Carlaverock, June 13th, Mrs. 
Gillies. —At Southwick, June 13th, the 
lady of Mark S. Stewart, Esq.—At 
Whitevale, June 19th, Mrs. John Flem- 
ing.—At Barbadoes, April 30th, Mrs. 
John Munro.—At King-street, Kilmar- 
nock, th lady of Robert Walker, 
M.D. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 14th, at Arradoul Chapel, by 
the Rev. W.G.Cole, Episcopal Minis- 
ter of Elgin, and Chaplain of the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Abercorn, the 
Rev. Edward Lillingston, Episcopal 


Minister of Arradoul, youngest son of 


the late A.S. Lillingston, of Elmdon 
Hall, Warwickshire, Esq , to Elizabeth 
M. Gordon, second daughter of Adam 
Gordon, of Cairnfield, Esq.—At Edin- 
burgh, by the Rev. Andrew Ferguson, 
of Marytown, the Rev. John Bruce, to 
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Margery, eldest daughter ‘of the late 
Thomas Ramsay. Esq.—May 16th, in 
the private chapel of the palace of 
Lambeth, by the Archbishop of.Canter- 
bury, Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, 
R.N., second son of the Right Hon. 
Lady Charlotte Hamilton, to the Lady 
Harriet Hamilton, sister to the Marquis 
of Abercorn.— May 24th, at Edinburgh, 
by the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, George 
Parker, Esq., to Anne, eldest daughter 
of Professor Traill, University of Edin- 
burgh.—June 7th, Mr, James Harker, 
of the Excise, Dalbeattee, to Dorothea 
Proudfoot, youngest daughter of John 
Johnston, Esq., of Millbank, Kirkeud- 
bright. —June 3rd, at Gretna Manse, 
by the Rev. James Roddick, Mr. R. 
Graham, of Justimlees, Annan, to Har- 
riet, only daughter of Captain Bennet, 
Royal Westmoreland Militia. At 
Cadzow Bank, June Ist, the Rev. W. 
M. Hetherington, minister of Torpi- 
chen, to Jessie, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Meek, first minister of Hamil- 
ton.—At Greenock, June 7th, by’the 
the Rev. James Smith, George 7: 
Esq., merchant, to Elizabeth, on 

daughter of the late Captain Kennan. 
—At Glasgow, June 7th, by the Rev. 
Thomas Neilson, of Auchtergaven, 
Alexander Lindsay, Esq., to Margaret 
King, elder daughter of Robert Neilson, 
Esq., surgeon, Glasgow.—At Bombay, 
January 14th, Captain Melville, De. 
puty Judge-Advocate-General of the 
Army, to Catherine Mary, youngest 
daughter of John Robertson, Esq., of 
Tweedmouth, Berwick-upon-Tweed.— 
At Broomhouse Mill, June 7th, by the 
Rev. Patrick Fairbairn, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Pitcairn, to Ann Hay, eldest 
daughter of Young Trotter, Esq., of 
Cruicksfield.—At Brechin, May 23rd, 
David Burns, Esq., Montrose, to Mar- 
garet Walker, daughter of the late Mr. 
John Shiress, Officer of Excise.—At 
Kilmarnock, June 14th, by the Rev. 
Dr. M‘Kinlay, Mr. John Orr, mer- 
chant, Glasgow, to Eliza, daughter of 
John Colvil, Esq.— At Elm-Bank 
Place, June 14th, by the Rev. John 
Macnaughtan, of Paisley, Mr. Thomas 
M‘Farlane, professor of music, to Ann, 
youngest daughter of the late Donald 
M‘Naughtan, merchant, Greenoek.— 
At Dundee, June 8th, Mr, John .C. 
Baxter, to Jessie, second daughter,of 
David How, Esq., Dundee. —~June 
12th, at’ St. Mary-le-bone |;Churgh, 
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London, James John Kinlock, Esq., 
to Sophia, fourth daughter of Lieut- 
General Sir George Anson, G.C.B., 
and M.P.—At Kensington, May 31st, 
the Rev. George William Murray, 
M.A., of Merton College, Oxford, As- 
sistant Minister of St. Peter’s, Pimlico, 
to Mary Anne, second daughter of the 
late Major General Sir William Doug- 
las, K.C.H.,of Tippendean, Roxburgh- 
shire. —June 16th, at St. James’s, Lon- 
don, the Rev. Henry Malthus, Rector 
of Poughill, Devonshire, only son of 
the late Rev. R. Malthus, Professor 
of Political Economy at the East India 
College, to Sophia, eldest daughter of 
the tev. W. Otter, Principal of King’s 
College, London; and at the same 
time, Alexander Trotter, Esq., third 
son of Alexander Trotter, Esq., of 
Dreghorn, N.B., to Jaqueline, third 
daughter of the Rev. W. Otter.—June 
14th, at St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, 
Greenock, by the Rev. Richard Mar- 
tin, Edward Chandler, Esq., of Norton 
Pinkney, Northamptonshire, Deputy 
Lieutenant for that County, to the 
Right Hon. Maria Janet Baroness 
Semphill.—May 7th, at St. John’s, 
Antigua, William Gordon, Esq., to 
Emma, eldest daughter of James Nor- 
man, Esq., of His Majesty’s Customs 
there, 


DEATHS. 


At Rothsay, May 14th, Capt. John 
M‘Kinlay, of the steamer Isle of Bute. 
—In Bryanston-square, London, May 
12th, Maria, daughter of the late Sir 
James and Lady Catherine Graham.— 
At Balgone, May 10th, Sir Jas. Grant 
Suttie, Bart., of Prestongrange and 
Balgone.—At Chelsea, May 15th, Mrs. 
Janet Somerville, daughter of the late 
Rev. William Somerville, minister of 
Hawick, and sister of the late Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Somerville, minister of 
Jedburgh, in the 91st year of her age. 
—At London, May 17th, Robert M. 
Craufurd, Esq., solicitor.— At the 
Manse of Irvine, May 16th, Lillias 
Swan Wilson; and on the following 
morning, George Pagan Wilson, both 
children of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, mi- 
nister of the parish of Irvine. —In 
Upper Grosvenor-street, London, May 
13th, General Milner, late Lieut.-Col. 
of the Scotch Fusileer Guards.—At 
Auchterarder, May 10th, Mr. William 
Hutchison, schoolmaster, aged 78.— 
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At Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, May 
10th, the Hon. Robert Lindsay, of 
Balearres, second son of James, 5th 
Earl of Balcarres.—At Portobello, 
May 13th, the relict of the late Col. 
Douglas, of Mains.—May 6th, at the 
settlement of the Moravian Brethren, 
Fairfield, near Manchester, the Rev. 
Christian Ignatius La Trobe, aged 79. 
This venerable man had been for 
nearly 50 years secretary of the Bre- 
thren’s Society for Propagating the 
Gospel.—At St. Andrew’s, May 14th, 
Major David Morrice, Jate of the 86th 
Regiment.—At Inspruck, in the Ty- 
rol, May 8th, the Rt. Hon. the Lady 
Alicia Bisset, sister to the Earl of 
Wicklow, and spouse of Wm. Bisset, 
er of Lessendrum, Aberdeenshire. 
—At Montrose, May 14th, Alexander 
Brand, Esq., ship-owner, aged 71.— 
At East Bank, Brechin, May 13th, 
Mr. John Martin.—At Edinburgh, 
after a few “ illness, Dr. Fletcher, 
F.R.C.H. the decease of this 
amiable and talented member of the 
ctr the Medical School of Edin- 
urgh has been deprived of one of its 
brightest ornaments.—At Edinburgh, 
May 13th, in his 29th year, Charles 


Doyne Sillery, Esq., only son of the 
late Capt. C. D. Sillery, Royal Artil- 
pH Mr. Sillery was the author of an 
“ Essay on Creation,” dedicated to 
Dr. Chalmers. 
lery,” “* Eldred of Erin,” and the 


His “ Castle of Val- 
** Royal Mariner,” shew how well the 
poet could strike the harp. A fine- 
toned sentiment of true Christian piety 
runs through all his poems.—At the 
Manse of Logie Easter, Ross-shire, 
May 29th, the Rev. Neill Kennedy, 
minister of that parish, in the 59th 
year of his age, and 36th of his mi- 
nistry.— At Madeira, April 21st, Thos. 
Beattie, Esq., of Crieve, Dumfries- 
shire. — At Edinburgh, May 24th, 
Capt. Wm. Johnston, late of the 77th 
Regiment, and proprietor of the cele- 
brated “‘ Edinburgh Gazeteer,” pub- 
lished in 1793.—At Cupar, May 30th, 
James Carstairs, sen., Esq., town-clerk 
of Cupar, in the 87th year of his 
age.—At Myrtle Bank, Trinity, near 
Edinburgh, May 27th, Jessie, youngest 
daughter of John Blackwood, Esq., 
late of the Customs.—At Kincardine, 
June 3rd, Hubert, eldest son of Lieut. 
Hubert Marshall, of the H. E. I. C.’s 
Service, Madras. —J une 2nd, at Edin- 
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burgh, Lieut.-Col. George Gordon, 
late of Invertromie, Inverness-shire.— 
At the Manse of Kingoldrum, 27th 
May, the Rev. William Haldane, in 
the 73rd year of his age, and 42nd of 
his ministry. For 33 years he dis- 
charged the ministerial duties of 
Kingoldrum, having been translated 
from the pastoral charge of Glenisla 
to that parish in 1803.—At Edinburgh, 
May 31st, Miss Charlotte Moir, third 
daughter of the late Andrew Moir, 
Esq., of Otterburn.—At Gogar Bank, 
near Edinburgh, May 27th, Sir Wm. 
Fettes, of Comely Bank and Red- 
castle, Bart. His lady died so recently 
as the 7th May.—At Paris, June 
2nd, George Brunton, Esq., editor of 
the “ Edinburgh Patriot.”— At the 
Manse of Speymouth, May 24th, 
Mrs, Maclean, relict of the late John 
Maclean, Esq., Kingussie.—At Lea- 
mington, Warwickshire, May 24th, 
Flora, wife of A. K. M‘Kinnon, Esq., 
of Corry, and eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Alexander Downie, D.D., 
minister of Lochalsh, Ross-shire.—At 
St. Martin’s, Guernsey, aged 46, Ro- 
derick Mackenzie, Esq., son of Wm. 
Mackenzie, Esq., of Dingwall, Ross- 
shire—At Broughton Park, Edin- 
burgh, May 25th, Adam Hay, Esq., 
late Major in the 35th Regiment of 
Foot.— At Queensferry, June 7th, 
after an illness of only three days, in 
the 28th year of his age, John Greig, 
Esq., surgeon, third son of the late 
Rev. James Greig, of Dalmeny.—May 
28th, at Edinburgh, Captain J. Hed- 
derick, H. P. 93rd Highlanders.—At 
Edinburgh, May 29th, the Rev. Alex. 
Forrester, minister of West Linton.— 
At his residence, Pembroke-place, 
Liverpool, June 5th, the Rev. David 
M‘Nicol, Wesleyan minister. His 
death, which was awfully sudden, was 
oceasioned by ossification of the heart. 
His eloquent and powerful preaching, 
his pastoral sympathy and kindness, 
his instructive and pleasing conversa- 
tion, and, above all, his holy and 
exemplary piety, united him in the 
closest ties to his flock, who now 
mourn their pastor, cut down pre- 
maturely in the full vigour of his 
strength.—In the Royal Hospital, Kil- 
mainham, John Henderson, pensioner, 
aged 106. He was present at the 
battle of Culloden ; the capture of 
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Quebec, under Wolfe ; of the Havan- 
nah, under Pocock ; at the baile of 
Bunker’s Hill ; and many other en- 
gagements by sea and land. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at his house in Belgrave- 
Fare on the 28th May, the Most 

oble George, Duke of Gordon, Mar- 
quis of Huntly, Earl of Norwich, 
Baron Mordaunt, of Turvey, Knight 
of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, General in the Army, Governor 
of Edinburgh Castle, Colonel of the 
Regiment of Scots Fusileer Guards. 

A more kind-hearted, noble, and 
gallant gentleman and soldier, than 
this highly-popular and estimable peer, 
never breathed. His death is univer- 
sally lamented, but more especially in 
the North of Scotland, where his 
Grace had endeared himself to the 
inhabitants by the warm and generous 
interest he ee in promoting their 
happiness. ‘The employment he so 
steadily afforded to the artisans and 
labouring classes,——the interest he 
took in the establishment of schools 
and charities,—and, above all, the 
cordial sympathy which he so con- 
descendingly expressed in all cases of 
suffering—an uninterrupted succession 
of acts of kindness and philanthropy— 
obtained the respect po attachment of 
all classes, to the humblest and poorest 
retainer in his wide domains. 

He contributed largely to many of 
our charitable institutions, but particu- 
larly to the Scottish Hospital, of which 
he was President, having succeeded 
his present Majesty in that office, by 
his express desire, on his elevation to 
the throne. 

The title is extinct. The Earl of 
Aboyne succeeds to the title of Mar- 
quis of Huntly, and a considerable 
portion of the estates. Gordon Castle, 
and the other estates, go to the Duke 
of Richmond. The late Duke of 
Gordon sat in the House of Peers as 
Earl of Norwich. He was born Feb. 
1st, 1770; succeeded his father, the 
fourth Duke, January 17th, 1817; 
and married, Dec. 11th, 1813, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late Alexander 
Brodie, Esq., of Brodie, a lady whose 
exemplary Christian character renders 
her an ornament to her exalted station 
in society. 
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“vditorial Bunvoyp, — 


“ Tue Turstte” thrives wonderfully in this Southern climate ; while it circulates 
through its every stem the unadulterated sap of its native land, it nevertheless 
meets with many a kind welcome from Southerens. We have no doubt of its 
lifting its head much higher before Yule. Everything Scotch prospers and con- 
tinues in London, except the clerical portion of our countrymen, who find the 
climate and the blue hills of their native land more congenial to their consti- 
tutions. As “The Thistle” is a purely lay production, (vide Loudon,) it is 
likely to last. 

The new University Bill has done something at least ; it has raised the whole 
North, and kindled an antipathy towards its enactments intense as the subject 
about which it treats is important. Petitions are being presented from the Senatus 
Academicus, the graduates, the alumni, and the admirers of every University 
in Scotland. The object of this obnoxious measure is patent in every clause of 
it. The expulsion of religion from the colleges of the Korth ; the subjection of 
professors and masters to a board that may be made up of the joints of the 
* tail,” so undefined are the component members of it ; the approximation of all 
the classic and scientific institutions of Scotland to that precious paragon 
of excellence, the London University, constitute the consummation this new 
measure devoutly wishes for. We hope all the graduates of the Scottish univer- 
sities will stand forward and protest against it. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley has just presented to the House of Lords a 
petition against the University Bill, signed by graduates of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, resident in London. In the list we saw the Rector of St. Ann’s, 
Soho; the Moderator of the Presbytery of London ; the Minister of the Scottish 
Church, River Terrace, &c. &c. &c. 


Weconcur with “ Counren-Tenor” in thinking that there is too little interest 
manifested in the improvement of our psalmody in the Scottish churches in 
London; there is not good sacred music inany of them, Nothing can be more 
devotional than the airs which they use, or more adapted to the plaintive and 
simple songs of Zion in their psalm-books ; yet the people do not join the pre- 
centor, whose voice alone is heard. Our present practice must confirm our 
brethren. of the church of England in their belief of the necessity of organs in 
churches. We must enjoin an article concerning this subject on the chief editor 
of the ‘* Thistle.” 


We agree with our “ Correspondent,” that the “Thistle” is not a purely 
religious or theological production, but a miscellany of all good things. The 
General Assembly, that finished its sederunt last month, made us necessarily 
more theological in this number than in our last. 


As the accounts of the funeral of the last Duke of Gordon have appeared in 
all the papers, English and Scottish, we have not inserted it in the “ Thistle.” 


“The Church the World’s Evangelist,” and ‘The Compulsory System,” 
No. IIT., in our next. 


By particular request we insert the following notice :—*‘ The individual who 
formerly conducted this journal desires to have it understood, that his connexion 
with it as editor terminated with the publication of the number for April, baving 
originally undertaken nothing more than. the temporary management of -it;. he 
then resigned it into other hands, with the earnest hope that it may receive. that 
divine blessing, and that cordial support from his Scottish countrymen, whieh is 
necessary to its success,” 








